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Books. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS, 


Scudder’s History of the United States, 


By HORACE E, SCUDDER. 
The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful text book are: A well-considered 
ical division into periods ; coamere method ; topical analysis for review ; sonanateané dele mate 
(colored and ensslonedd F beautifal illustrations ; superior mechanical execution ; a low price. 


Scudder’s History of the United States was 


Published August 16, 1884, and has already been 
Adopted in 30 Cities and Towns. es 
Adopted in 50 Leading Private Scheols. 
Adopted in New York City, Nev. 19, 1884. 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 


prominent features o 8 : Careful selection, classification - arrangement 
words ; variety in the Rin of ; Remerces Distaiten 


Worcester’s New Spellers were 


habits of s hh. The ordinary school grammars 


They are not at all 


only suitable for comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the stady too 
books are ides correct,— have been formed, 


These books are not diluted grammars. 

They are not merely collections of pictures. 

They are not made up of dry lessons without illustrations. 
iiike any other language books. 


Introduction Price. 


HOW T0 TALK, Over 200 Ittustrations, . . . 42 ets. 
HOW TO WRITE, Over 175 Mtustrations,'. . . 72 ets. 


These tre boche, pengaved by W. B. POWELL, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, Ill., are the result of many 
ears of successful effort in training children to talk and te correctly. Their purpose is to guide the young 
er in the correct use of language at the time when he is acquiring a vecabulary, and forming 
and alleged language text books fail, because they are 


late, after bad habits of speech, 


But they are by far the most successful books of their class. 
Nearly a Quarter of a Million copies have already been printed. 


Adopted ia Philadelphia, Pa., Jan., 188t 
Adepted in Jersey City, N. J., Dec., 1883, 


Worcester’s New Pronouncing Speller was 
Adopted iu Boston, Mass., Nov., 1883, 


Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic. 


This little book of only 86 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, embraci cations 
of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) Percentage, Interest, and be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents ; or with the Key, containing answers, on receipt of 60 cts. 


Adams’s Advanced Speller. | Walton’s Arithmetical Table. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, with the 
addition of several Dictation 


Arithmetic. Largely used and very popular. 


: THEY WERE ADOPTED 


in January, 1885, for use in all the Schools of 


THE STATE DELAWARE 


THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ARE USED 


For practice in the fundamental operations of |1M mearly all the leading Cities and educational centers in the country. 


Published by J. H. BUTLER, 


925 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON: WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St. 


XQ Specimen copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introduction 
price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the Publishers, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S METHOD AND INSTRUCTIVE POWER. 


A writer in one of our great monthlies, now just issued, says: “The method and the instructive power of Dr. Gildersleeve 
are almost unequaled among scholars.’’ Were this the simple utterance of one writer, it would not go far ata time when 
testimonials and compliments are so plentiful. The fact, however, that Dr. Gildersleeve’s works are a rare source of instruc- 
tion and enjoyment to the best classical scholars at home and abroad, is convincing evidence that the power of this author 
is not a matter of mere local preference or individual opinion. His text-books command the respect and admiration of the 
scholarship of the world. Whatever text book upon Latin may now be used in any one of our lead academies or prepara. 
tory schools, it is rare to find a thorough and successful teacher of the classics who has not a copy of “ Gildersleeve” at his 
hand, and who does not make use of it in his best work; and there are no more appreciative or better prepared students in 
the course of preparation for college than are to be found in the use of Gildersleeve as their regular class text-book. Indeed, 
it would be impossible, we think, to find a class of learners using this author, under a teacher duly familiar with his work, 
who do not show in the process of rneecngees See enjoyable by ogg ce and complete mastery of the subject before them. 

Parents, teachers, and school officers who desire to see bright, interested, and thorough students, are reminded that Gilder- 
sleeve's Latin Series has no superior for the purpose. Specimens will be sent by mail on receipt of prices as follows : 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, $1.00; Gilderaleeve’s New Latin Primer, 75 cts; Gildersleeve's Exercise-Book, 72 cts.; Gildersleeve’s Latin Reader, 72 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


MAURY, 


Maury’s New 
Physical Geography. 


A fascinating book; clear and marked in its 
covnagumens up with present stage of discovery; with 
fine illustrations and beautiful colored charts ; for use 


in Colleges and High and Grammar Schools; an impe- 
erial 8vo, muslin. Specimen pages free on application, 


Also Maury’s Elementary Geography and 
Revised Manual,—very popular two- course ; 
and Maury’s Wall Maps ($10 a set). 

The Maury Pamphlet sent free to all who ask for it. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
WM. WARE & 00., 30 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


N. B —We are constantly geting calls for superintendents, princi 
Syracuse, N.¥. | to time in thiscolumn when we do not happen to have jast the fitting teacher on our books. 


I have some special calls for teachers as follows: (580) Principal for a New York Academy, who will take entire charge of Teachers’ Agency 


0. W. BARDEEN, 
I EAGHE RS W AN I kt the finances, being given the building rent free; average income about $1500 net. (508) Teacher of Mathematics ia a Boys’ 


Military School. Must be able to teach Freehand and Mechanical Drawing ; $600 and home. (542) Principal for growing 
Iowa village ; no good school within twenty miles ; $1000 to start, with prospect of rapid increase. (567) Teacher of Mathematics and Science for large Seminary ; if wife can also Pro Blank 
teach Rhetoric and English studies, $1350 to both. (568) Principal for a Pennsylvania village school that has just become ambitious for better work; $900 to start, bat chance of pplication 
imor:ase to capable young man. (644) Principal for Kentucky puplic schoo! ; must be well qualified to teach Latin and Sciences ; $1400. The following are for women: (581) ‘ 
Assistant in New York Academy, who can teach music well ; Methodist. gm dain | in first-class boys’ preparatory school ; preference to widow with a boy to be educated pag ay PRR 
in theschool. (591) Teacher of Elocution and Gymnastics in first-class list; but we to ad A 


Send stamp for 
and List of Va- 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY, 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


These copies are prepared by an expert penman, and embody the results of careful observation and much study during an 
‘experience of twenty years as teacher of penmanship in Public Schools and Business Colleges. They are, beyond doubt, the 


most practical Copy-Books ever presented to the public. 
POINTS SUPERIORITY. 


1. CAREFUL GRADING.—Each book shows onz 2. SENTENCE-WRITING is begun ar once, in the 


3. LEGIBILITY is the rimsT ESSENTIAL TO GOOD 
WRITING. The style chosen and used exclusively is 


STEP in advance of the preceding Number. All the | first Number,—not by word-building, which interferes 

that of the PLAIN, SIMPLE, STANDARD LETTERS, well exe- 
Small letters of the alphabet are taken up in the order | with good grading, but by arranging words in COLUMNS | (ted but free from aay cnnumeance whatever in the 
of their simplicity, BEGINNING WITH THOSE MOST EASILY | OF EQUAL LENGTH throughout a book. These words are | way of unnecessary or flourished lines. 


FORMED, and grouping those of similar formation, so that | so arranged as to EXACTLY FILL A GIVEN BLOCK, thus giv- 


4. FIGURES are introduced very freely, and in 
many different connections, as they not only form an 


the pupil int to be and en 
pupil progresses NATURALLY AND EASILY FROM THE | ing the pupil a definite po ginning d, important factor in business writing, but REQUIRE As 


which, unconsciously, perhaps, tends to Fix THE DI8s- 


SIMPLE TO 
THE MORE COMPLEX FORMS. TANCE BETWEEN WORDS EQUAL AND UNIFORM. 


MUCH PRACTICE AS THE SMALL LETTERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


W. H WALMSLEY & CO, 


RICHARDS & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to cali the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefally selected, the most complete and largest stock of,the finest oa 
and Chemical nts in the world. Personal inspection, to verify t state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for oy for Chemical Laberateries, Ceol- / 
leges, and Scheels filled with the greatest care, promptness, and precision. / 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New York. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAK or ARTIST. 
Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
years’ constant use by the Boards of Education of New York and Philadelphia. 
SILIGATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 
NUM (Slated Cloth), SILICATE IV 
LAP ah flexible Blackboard for Teachers, Wea! he surface is transparent, and may be applied 


Sunday Schools, etc. over printing. , 
Manufactured rf by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK LATE CO. (Gen'l Headqrs. for School Supplies.) 


Send for list and deseription of cur ten Catal 


QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical A pparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


TS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


pre- 
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MICROSCOPES 


etc., to 


In eve 
$1000, 

order in 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished _ ae 


on application. * 198e0w 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 

LECTURE NOTES ON THE METALS. 
By Pror. JouN T. STODDARD, A. M., Po.D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form thatthe book willserve both 


as a basis for notes on a course of lectures and asa/ ™ 


convenient and reliable reference book for students 
in the chemica! labratory, and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL an 
BOXOF APPARATUS. These blanks wit 
the Sppegtne make instruction in temperance pos- 
sible in all schools. They impress pupiisas nothing 
else cap, and force upon their attention the per- 
nicious effects of alcohol. Scientific discussion of 
os points is entirely ignored, and the object 
of the book, to make temperance . y 
adhered to. Send for Circalar, 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos; 


Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton 8t., cor. Church 8t., New York City, @g~Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
12 VESEV S&T. 


NEW YORK. E. B. BENJAMIN, IMPORTER AND 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


S BARCLAY = 


PATENTED. 
The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


‘Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
3@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


19 Bend Street, New Veork, St5 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
27 Franklin Street, Beston, 195 Wabash Avenne. Chicago. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


™ J. & H. BERGH 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


Catalogue ef Telesco e 
Catalogue of Amatemical Modeis. 


CONGRESS HALL, 
SARATOCA, NEW YORK. 


The Headquarters ofthe National Educational Association. 


SEND 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION, 


= 


= : = 


ta For rates see advertisement in another colamn. 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


McShane Bell Foundry 


| Bells and 
mes for eols 
Prices and oat free Address 


sent e 
H. MoSuanz & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


For the Toilet. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and lustrous. It stimulates weak and 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gray, 
insures its vigorous growth, and keeps the 
scalp white and clean.” 

MARY A. JACKSON, 
Salem, Mass. 


“T had been gray for nearly ten years 
before commencing the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its original color, and very much in- 

creased in growth.” 

ETHEL TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 

“Several years ago I was afflicted with 
a humor in my scalp, which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that I became nearly 
bald. Theuse of Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured 
me of the humor, checked the falling out 
of hair, and restored it to its original 

healthy condition.” 
J. B. YOUNG, Carrollton, Mad. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A. H. ANDREWS & ‘60, 


Successors} tosBAKER, PRATT & (0., 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
nfacturers of 


Man’ 


+: 


(he Celebrated “Triumph Dovetailed Desks, 


ufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &e. 
en 


(mproved School Apparatus for every departm 
Send for deseriptice 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond 8t., N. York. 27 Franklin St., Boston. 
815 Arch St., Phila, 195 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 


STANDARD 


Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 


— AND — 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


SILK BANNERS Gora 


J. & R. LAMB, New 
59 Carmine Street. 


t@y™ Send for circular and price-list 
tor DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 «2 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
A04, 1073, 71. 


sent to 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


601 Wasurneron Sr., Bostom, Mass, 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom. 
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THE LITTLE STONE SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


BY GEORGE NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
The little stone school-house still stands on the green, 
Where it stood in my boyhood, when life was serene. 


And around it the sunshine falls just as of old, 
As in days long since vanished, the fair days of gold! 


Under its windows the blue violets grow, 

Just as they blossomed long, long years ago. 

And the brown-coated swallow still builds her rude nest 
Under the old eaves, with none to molest. 


The robin still sings in the butternut-tree, 
Which stands near the spot that is hallowed to me! 


Children pass and repass through the wide-open door, 
As they did in the old time, the sweet days of yore. 


The grass is as green and the skies are as fair, 
As when life before me lay pleasant and fair; 


While the breezes so fragrant blow over the green, 
As they did in my childhood when life was serene, 


But the children who pass through the wide open door, 
And who sport on the green, are not they—they of yore ? 


And my letter lonesome grows, sad tears dim my eyes, 
As I jook on their faces, where happiness lies, 


For I gaze and remember my light heart at school, 
In that little stone school-house, in the years beautifal. 


And I fain would go back with schoolmates of yore, 
Live over the past,—but the past comes no more! 
— Youth's Companion. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Our high schools hold an important place in our 
system. They determine the courses of studies to be 
pursued in the lower schools, and the methods of teach- 
ing by which the topics are to be presented to the learn- 
ers mind.—Hon. J. D. Dickinson. 


— In the matter of discipline, more than in all else, 
the old maxim, “As is the teacher, so is the school,” 
holds good, and is most manifest even to the casual vis- 
itor. The best disciplinarian will teach her pupils self- 
control, and will have one of those “best governed 
schools” which apparently “ governs itself.”—Supt. L. 
D. Smith, Los Angeles, Cal. 


— Since the greater part of the college course was 
made elective, it has become almost impossible for a stu- 
dent, especially a senior or a junior, to obtain outside of 
Cambridge the instruction necessary to enable him to 
keep up in his studies, and prepare himself for the 
examinations, which he must pass at the regular times. 
—Prest. C. W. Eliot, Harvard University. 


— In the primary schools are laid the foundations of 
scholarship and character, hence the necessity of secur- 
ing the best teaching talent for this most important 
work. I recommend giving more attention to reading 
and less, if necessary, to number-work during the first 
three years of school-life, as ability to read well is the 
key to progress in all the other studies. —Supt. G. 7. 
Fletcher, Marlboro, Mass. 


— All competent authorities agree in the opinion 
that a course of special training in the theory and 
Practice of teaching*should be insisted upon as a pre- 
requisite to the occupation of teacher. In no depart- 
ment of school economy is there a greater waste of ‘the 
public money than in the employment of untrained 
teachers.— Hon. John D. Philbrick, in “ City Schools in 
the United States.” 


— We believe that no race or people in the past ever 
reached the present status of manhood or womanhood. 
The world has today a population of men and women 
of greater physical, mental, and moral power that at any 
time in its previous history. This is the result of 
methods of education, and is not owing to any change 
in the nature of the human being to be educated— Supt. 
R. W. Stevenson, Columbus, O. 


— I maintain, with the confidence which practical 
observation and experience inspire, that the graded 
school is the most advantageous form of school-organ- 
ization which the wisdom of man has ever devised; that 
it effects in the largest possible measure “the greatest 
good of the greatest number” with the least infringe- 
ment of individual rights, and secures advantages which 
no other system is conditioned to bestow.—Supt. H. F. 
Harrington, New Bedford, Mass. 


— From the school-room and its familiar surround- 
ings, the child is gradually led by the daily use of the 
molding table, the globe, and the maps to an appreci- 
ation of the whole earth. The order of instruction is 
the natural one,—from the known to the unkuown. A 
text-book is placed before the pupil, at the beginning of 
the second year of study, the same natural order of in- 
struction being observed. The recitations are mainly 
topical, and a perfect familiarity is established and 
maintained with the globe and the maps.— Supt. Chan- 


ning Fulsom, Dover, N. H. 


— Normal instructors should understand the prin- 
ciples of education, its history and methods, and be 
skillful in communicating these things to those who 
come to them for a professional training. They should 
keep themselves fully acquainted with all educational 
progress; they should even be the leaders in every true 
educational reform. The standard for admission to the 
schools, and for graduating from them, should be raised. 
1. The candidate for normal training should be com- 
posed of good material, 2. They should have mastered 
the branches of learning taught in the public schools.— 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Mass. 


— With the district system abolished, as it must 
eventually be, thus giving every child in the state an 
equal chance with every other for that general prepara- 
tion for life due to and needed by all, and with the free 
high school established in every town, as in time it will 
be, supplementing the common schools, and thus giving 
to every child whose taste and capacity will allow it, 
opportunity for that larger culture which fits for the 
higher duties and activities of life, our system will be 
one of the best, one in which we may honestly pride 
ourselves.— Supt. VV. A. Luce, Maine. 


— 1. Teaching in its proper sense is the process of 
arousing and directing the mental activities in such a 
way as will lead to the acquirement of knowledge and 
mental culture. 

2. That the perceptive faculties should be brought 
into prominent exercise thay be regarded as the law of 
childhood and early youth. 

3. The natural order of acquiring knowledge in each 
stage of mental development is, to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, 
from the whole to the relation of its parts. 

4, Comprehension naturally precedes expression, and 
must precede the power to use language intelligently. 

5. The efficiency with which knowledge can be made 
serviceable depends on the thoroughness of its acqui- 
sition, and the thoroughness with which it is acquired 
is measured by the-accuracy and facility with which it 
can be reproduced or used. 

6. Frequent and continuous repetition in any direc- 
tion leads to the formation of a habit in that direction.— 


Supt. . Waterman, Taunton, Mass. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 
BY PRIN. C. W. PARMENTER, WALTHAM, MASS, 


“The real test of scientific scholarship,” says an em- 
inent professor, “is power to study and interpret nat- 
ural phenomena,” It is as absurd to claim that this 
power can be gained by the ordinary method of memor- 
izing text-books as it would be to suggest that a man 
might learn to sing by reading a carefully written trea- 
tise upon the theory of music. 

“Tf scientific training is to yield its most eminent 
results,” says Professor Huxley, “it must be made prac- 
tical,—that is to say, in explaining to a child the gen- 
eral phenomena of nature, you must, as far as possible, 
give reality to your teaching by object-lessons. In 
teaching him botany, he must handle the plants and dis- 
sect the flower for himself; in teaching him physics 
and chemistry, you must not be solicitous to fill him 
with information, but you must be careful that what he 
learns he knows of his own knowledge. Do not be sat- 
isfied with telling him that a magnet attractsiron. Let 
him feel the pull of the one upon the other and upon 
himself.” 

Says another eminent English teacher: “In order to 
get the fullest benefit from scientific education, the 
teacher should endeavor to bring his pupils face to face 
with the great problems of nature, as though he were 
the first discoverer. He should encourage him from the 
first to record accurately all his experiments, the object 
he had in view in making them, the results even when 
they have failed, and the inferences which he draws in 
each case. He should, in fact, teach his pupils to face 
the great problems of nature as though they had never 
been solved before.” 

I fear that the extravagant claims of some of the ad- 
vocates of the so-called inductive method have deterred 
many teachers from attempting what may be easily ac- 
complished. It is absurd to claim that every scientific 
fact or principle which it is desirable to teach in the 
high school can be learned from objects placed in the 
hands of pupils, or from experiments which they per- 
form for themselves, and that the teacher’s only function 
is to direct their powers of self-teaching; but I firmly 
believe that if teachers will make good use of their op- 
portunities, much more can be taught objectively than 
is generally supposed, and knowledge thus gained has a 
vividness and reality which never attach to facts learned 
from books. 

If the teacher hopes to develop the scientific spirit, 
he must firmly believe that the mode of teaching is in- 
finitely more important than the amount of information 
which he may impart, and, therefore, devote all his en- 
ergies to the atndy of a right method of presenting the 
subjects. Some of the principles which should guide 
the teacher in his action are the following: 

1, The pupil should be led to take, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the same mental steps which were taken by the 
scientific investigator who first discovered the fact or 
principle which it is desired to teach. It follows, then, 
that every illustration or experiment should precede any 
statement of the fact or principle illustrated. 

2. Experiments ought not to be explained, but they 
should be performed in such a manner, and such ques- 
tions should be asked about them, as will cause pupils 
to gain the desired knowledge by the exercise of their 
own faculties. 

3. Pupils should gain their knowledge from the ob- 
jects themselves, and not from descriptions of objects 
furnished by others. : 

4, The observations and experiments should, as far 
as possible, be their own observations and experiments, 
made by their own senses and by their own hands as 
investigators seeking new truth. It is not as impor- 
tant, however, to have many experiments performed by 
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pupils as it is to have the experimental work of the 
teacher rightly conducted. If pupils observe carefully 
and accurately every essential condition, and are led by 
the teacher to draw right conclusions from what they 
observe, it makes less difference than is generally sup- 
posed whether the experiment is performed by them or 
for them. 

5. The text-book ought to be discarded altogether. 
If it must be used, the lesson should always be taught 
in advance from topics. The text-book may be useful 
as supplementary reading, but not as an original source 
of knowledge. 

There are a few additional points relating to the 
method of conducting recitations, to which I desire to 
call attention. The science teacher has to do two dis- 
tinct kinds of class-work. The first consists of those 
exercises in which the object is to put the class in pos- 
session of new truth by means of experiments and illus- 
trations given by the teacher, or of laboratory work done 
by the pupils themselves. The second embraces all 
those exercises in which the object is to determine 
whether what has been taught has been fully ‘compre- 
hended by the pupils and studied sufficiently to be re- 
membered. In the latter class of exercises, I think it 
important to require pupils to explain what they have 
learned by the aid of drawings which they make upon 
the blackboard. This exercise is useful in many ways: 

First: If pupils know, when they are examining a 
piece of apparatus, that they will be required to make 
a drawing of it which will be subject to the criticism of 
the teacher and their classmates, they are much more 
likely to fix their attention upon it, so as to observe ac- 
curately the relations which subsist between the several 
parts, and to follow carefully the work of the teacher so 
as to clearly apprehend the truth which the object is 
designed to illustrate. One of the chief objects of science 
teaching is to develop the powers of observation. The 
practice of requiring pupils to draw the various pieces 
of apparatus used in physical and chemical experimenta- 
tion is admirably calculated to accomplish this object. 

Second: The teacher can learn by a glance at the 
drawings made by a class how well the principle which 
they have tried to illustrate is understood. He can 
readily determine what pupils need further assistance, 
and what questions ought to be asked in each case to 
lead the pupil to see his error and correct his mistake 
by the exercise of his own powers. By illustrating an 
experiment performed by the teacher, the pupil gains 
a large part of the benefit which he might have derived 
from performing the experiment himself. 

Third: By referring to his drawing, a pupil can 
express his ideas of the fact or principle which he has 
learned much more clearly than without such assistance. 
The drawing often betrays errcrs of judgment which 
might not otherwise be discovered and corrected by the 
teacher. 

Lastly : The pupil who is constantly required to ex- 
press his ideas by the aid of drawings upon the black- 
board is likely to take a deeper interest in the art of 
drawing itself. He can hardly fail to see that an ac- 
quirement which proves so useful in school will be 
equally valuable in practical life. 

I am aware that the methods which I have imperfectly 
outlined make great demands upon the teacher’s time 
and thought. I expect no one to adopt them who is 
not devoted to his work, and who does not firmly believe 
that it is of more value to the young mind to think out 
one original problem, or draw one correct conclusion, 
than to memorize a chapter of a text-book. If we pur- 
sue, patiently and conscientiously, methods which are 
calculated to develop the scientific spirit, we may be 
sure that, however small the number of facts taught, 
we have created an intellectual habit of priceless value 
in practical life, and have done what we can to spread 
abroad what one of the most eminent Greek scholars in 
the world has recently declared to be “the only spirit 
in which any kind of knowledge can be prosecuted to a 


result of lasting intellectual value.” 


— The highest end of government is the culture of 
men; and if men can be educated, the institutions will 
share their improvement, and the moral sentiment will 
write the law of the land.— Am. Jour. of Education. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE. 
No. IL 


BY W. L, PILLSBURY, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


In Mr. Tufts’ article, mentioned last week, in my 
first, I find the following : 

“ Michigan, with only about half the sapere of 
Illinois, has to-day more than as many of her own sons 
in college ; in proportion to her population, four times 
as many.’ 

Mr. Tufts must have been led astray by his love for 
the state which was formerly his home, and by his 
most commendable pride in his alma mater. I have 
before me catalogues for 1883-4, of all the colleges 
and universities in Michigan and Illinois enumerated 
in the report of the Bureau of Education for 1882-3, 
and of thirty of the leading colleges in other states. A 
count of the young men pursuing courses of collegiate 
study in these institutions, as named in these cata- 
logues, gives the following results : 

Btudents in school Btudents Students Classified 
of liberal arts, lit- spe- only as 


erature, and cial col'ege 
State. . philosophy. science. courses. students. Total. 


Illinois, 557 425 64 269 1315 
Michigan, 278 195 53 40 566 

If I had a catalogue of Detroit College, a Catholic in- 
stitution which graduated with the degree of A.B. six 
young men in 1883, as I learn from the Michigan 
School Report, the total for Michigan would be increased 
somewhat; but an examination of the catalogues of 
more colleges in other states would, if I may judge 
from the thirty consulted, have increased the number 
for Illinois more than the number for Michigan. De- 
spite the fact, then, that the Prairie State cannot yet 
boast of an institution occupying so proud a position 
among the schools for superior and professional instruc- 
tion as Michigan University, it is plain that our people 
do appreciate quite as highly as do the people of Mich- 
igan, the value of higher education to young men. 

In this connection I cannot forbear to say a word for 
the much abused small and weak western college. Un- 
doubtedly more colleges have been established in this 
western country than will ever be well endowed or 
largely attended. Led alike by ambition and necessity, 
they have often set low standards of scholarship, and 
have attempted to clothe themselves with dignity and 
importance by assuming high-sounding names. But a 
full-grown college or university is not the product of a 
new country just filling up with poor though hardy and 
intelligent pioneers, during the early years of settlement. 
Yet the college must be taken to such a country, or its 
young men will not go to college; for the cost of at- 
tending distant colleges in older states, where the stu- 
dents’ expenses have kept full pace with the increase 
of facilities for learning, will be greater than can be 
borne by first settlers. The pioneer college must be- 
gin with afew students,—we have all heard about that 
freshman class of one at Harvard,—and its work has 
usually been preparatory rather than collegiate. But I 
am sure no one who has studied the history of educa- 
tion in the West would say that the building of the 
college should have been delayed until it could be richly 
endowed and splendidly equipped with libraries and 
laboratories and museums, and uatil well-fitted students 
were waiting for admission. Such a delay would have 
put back, for a score of years at least, the progress of 
common-school education; for in the West, as in the 
East, the college has been at first the center of the 
strongest iufluences working for the free public school. 

Nor has it been an unmixed evil that so many col- 
leges have been established in the West. Every col- 
lege is largely for its own vicinity. Even Johns Hop. 
kins University, which opens its doors so wide and of- 
fers so much, draws half its students from Maryland, 
and five-sixths of that half from the city of Baltimore. 
One-tenth as many colleges in the West, until there 
began to be considerable wealth among the people, 
would have meant less than half as many young men in 
college. The law of the survival of the fittest will in 
time relieve us of any surplus of colleges, as it does of 
a surplus of factories and corporations and churches. 

One word as to the attitude of the high school toward 
the college. Should the high school take the position 
of a preparatory school for the college or institute of 


technology? Or shall it ignore both and inde- 


pendent position ? I answer without hesitation, that it 
should do neither. On the one hand, the fact that hardly 
twenty-five per cent of those who enter the high school 
will graduate, and the further fact that probably less than 
ten per cent. of those who enter will pursue their stud- 
ies beyond the high school, are conditions which force 
consideration when we determine our high-school course 
of study, unless we are ready to say that the course of 
study that is preparatory for the higher institution of 
learning is also the best for those who will stop short 
of going there. 

On the other hand, the public school system must not 
be divorced from the college (using the term as repre. 
sentive of the superior schools), for when it is, it will 
lose its best inspiration,—the something higher which 
the pupil may see before him. Such a divorce will 
break the unity of all true education and separate and 
isolate harmonious interests to their great and lasting 
detriment, and the cause of sound learning will suffer 
therefrom. The boys and girls, just becoming young 
men and women, who will enter upon the duties of 
active life without further study, must be fitted and 
furnished for these duties by the high school, so far as 
practicable; and, at the same time, the wants of the 
smaller number who seek a liberal education must be 
met, and they must have, and the high school must 
afford them, an opportunity to prepare for college. But 
I admit, of course, that in those communities only which 
are able to give them ample support can high schools do 
all this, and that many communities must depend upon 
the academy or preparatory school for secondary instruc- 
tion. 

Two queries seem pertinent here: (1) Have not the 
colleges already raised their standards of admission high 
enough? Is it wise to keep the young men back in 
the secondary schools beyond the present average age _ 
of admission to college? (2) Should not the college 
authorities, particularly of some of our leading colleges, 
strive to keep down,—to lower, if possible, —the charges 
made to students and to reduce the rate of personal ex- 
penditures among them? It is certainly not becoming 
any easier for the farmer who is not the owner of broad 
acres, the small tradesman, the humbler professional 
man and the mechanic to spare from his small accumu- 
lations the one to three thousand dollars which it costs 
to send a boy through college; and the recognition of 
the fact that the girls, as well as the boys, must have an 
education, has also helped to swell the expenses of rear- 
ing a family of children. No college,—least of all those 
most richly endowed,—should foster a scale of expenses 
that will exclude from its halls those who are not the 
sons of wealth. 

As to the question why so small a number of the high- 
school students go to college, I offer a single thought, 
suggested by the results of some inquiries that I made 
concerning the education that had been received by the 
teachers employed in the public schools of this state last 
year. The inquiries drew out statements from 17,891 
teachers, ninety per cent. of the whole number. Forty 
per cent. were either beginners or had not taught more 
than ten months before last year. Thirty-eight per 
cent. had received neither secondary nor normal-scheol 
instruction. Only five per cent. had pursued a course 
of superior instruction, and of this small number four- 
ninths had taken but a partial course. That the num- 
ber of those who had had no experience, or experience 
for but a few months, was so large, shows conclusively 
that a great many of our teachers have only a slight, 
passing interest in their work. Now it is not to be ex- 
pected, while teaching is so unremunerative, and too 
often so little appreciated, and while so many teachers 
are young women, that the average term of service will 
be very long; nor is it to be expected that any great 
number of our teachers will be liberally educated men 
and women. But while so many employed as teachers 
are mere temporary school-keepers, and while so many 
put so low an estimate upon superior and even secondary 
education that they do not seek them for themselves, is 
it strange that so few of the pupile of the public schools 
complete a course of study in them, and that but 
handful push on to the school of technology and the 
college ? 


— Methods are the masters of masters.— Talleyrand. 
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FLOWERS. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


March begins the procession of the flowers with her 
advanced skirmishers. These are the alders, with their 
gracefal, drooping tassels, brown and golden, and the 
willows with their furry catkins, through which break, 
like gleams of sunrise, the yellow or ruddy stamens, 
Like Thoreau, we could live even at Baffin’s Bay in 
company with these little vegetable redeemers. They 
appeal to us with @ peculiar, subtle attraction, perhaps 
referable to infantine memories ; for who does not love 
the pussy-willows? They recall the thawing swamps, 
the smell of the damp earth, the cheery notes of the hy- 
lades, and the strain of strutting chanticleer. With 
them come the bees, and that solemn, ghost-like butter- 
fly, the Camber-well beauty. 

Bef>re the snow is well off the ground, we often see 
protruding from the frozen earth the weird, twisted 
hoods of the skunk-cabbage, to be followed soon by its 
vigorous green leaves. Then follows a lull in the last 
weeks of March, unless, on some sandy riverside, we 
should chance to alight upon the whitlow-grass, or 
Draba verna, @ delicate, cruciferous plant from the old 
world. April really brings an awakening, although this 
may be delayed by weeks of sleet and rain. There 
have long been signs in the woods of the approaching 
spring. The robins have come and the blue birds,— 
that is, if either of them ever entirely go. Twigs begin 
to green or redden, or assume some vital color. Buds 
swell and unloosen their wraps, and superfluous sap 
oozes from birch and maple. Ants are seen to make 
furtive journeyings, and wasps crisp and rattle on sunny 
exposures. The chances are good for seeing the little 
blue butterfly, like an unstalked flower, floating about 
over the gray leaves. Lift up these leaves and you will 
reveal a myriad vigorous buds, the condensed life of the 
winter ready to put forth into foliage and blossoms, 

Every year I am asked, “ Where do you find the 
‘trailing arbutus’?” I no longer find it, unless as the 
result of a prolonged excursion into the interior. Stray 
pieces, of course, still occur near the city, but nothing 
that is representative of the plant at its best. Heaven 
help those who derive their impressions of this cherm- 
ing flower, New England’s pride, from the cut and be- 
deviled bouquets we see in shop-windows. I have, on 
the banks of the Bantam, in Litchfield, Conn., known 
the whole air scented with its delicious aroma, and have 
literally walked on beds of pink and white blossoms. I 
have in my mind, too, a spot even nearer and dearer; 
but no one is called upon to tell all he knows. 


To me, perhaps from association, a more favorite 
flower is the liverwort or hepatica. It may be called 
local in Rhode Island, but is abundant enough when 
found. Short of the sunny and innocent eyes of child- 
hood, there can surely be nothing so bright as the laugh- 
ing blossoms of this wild-wood flower. It loves to play 
hide and seek among the lichened rocks, now crowning 
a bowlder with a clump of joyous dancers, now peeping 
coyly from the dried oak leaves, or trooping with frolic- 
some smile over the hillside. It is not always blue, 
though that is its best color. Frequently we find spec- 
imens white or pink. The rounded, three-lobed, glossy 
leaves are themselves beautiful. When immature they 
are clothed with long, silky hairs, as are the flower-buds, 
which are protected by three involucral bracts. It is 
the calyx which is really the showy part of hepatica; 
the corolla is wanting. Botanists bring the plant now 
under Anemone. Liverwort is, with us, a term-to con- 
jure with. It brings at once before the mind’s eye some 
locality treasured by memory; secluded, still, dreamy, 
and warm with that specially grateful warmth of early 
spring. And then what friends it recalls,—the precious 
few with whom we can keep silent and not quarrel. Do 
' We not remember always that fern-crowned rock, that 
cooling spring half-buried in leaves, the tufts of budded 
columbine drooping in the clefts of the ridge,—and those 
luncheons of the gods? Did they of Olympus make 
puns? Hepatica has heard them, and laughed herself 
from pink to blue. If you would seek a beautiful 
peninsula, look around you; if you would inquire for 
my favorite flower, behold it here ! 

How oppressive sometimes is the heat of one of these 


ment that an overcoat may become. The civilization of 
the future is coming to the aid of man in this particu. 

lar, She will give him something light and yet warm 
to wear. As for woman, it can do much for her in the 
way of woodland attire. Herein I am a champion of 
reform ; ready and willing to vote as I think. This 
digression is caused by the glow of the Marsh-marigolds 
in “swamps and woodlands gray.” I think I have 
sometimes suffered as much from heat in securing these 
golden disks as my friends of the counting-houses have 
in losing their dollars. Cowslips they are called about 
here, but, as every one knows, or should know, the true 
cowslip is a primula, and does not grow with us. 

In matter of time, I am now led a long way from 
here,—indeed to the Hudson Highlands, where, in my 
boyhood, the Datchman’s breeches were among the very 
earliest spring flowers to excite my interest. This, too, 
not from the singularity of the name, which is in a 
measure appropriate, but for the intrinsic beauty of 
the flowers themselves. The Dielytra, or Bleeding- 
heart of the gardens, itself a very handsome plant, is well 
known. Conceive of it much smaller, the foliage as deli- 
cately cut as that of a fern, glaucous and dew-bestudded, 
forming crowns of foliage in chinks and crannies of the 
stupendous river-cliffs. From these coronals droop 
graceful racemes of creamy-white flowers ; you see them 
everywhere as you whirl by in the cars. But it is bet- 
ter, though at peril of limb, to scramble down some of 
the abysses, and gather these beauties for yourself. 
You need not necessarily endanger yourself to procure 
them, though of course with the young and vigorous 
that adds to the sport. 


THE ABSTRACT AND THE CONCRETE IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY Z. RICHARDS, A. M, 


Prof. W. H. Payne says, in THE JOURNAL of April 30: 


** The assumption that children are unable to resolve, or in- 
terpret, abstract statements is one of the popular errors of the 
day. In fact, they are as quick to comprehend a trath pre- 
sented to the mind’s eye as to comprehend a fact or an object 
presented to the bodily eye. In both cases, apprehension is 
easy, and comprehension relatively difficult; but this difficulty 
is no greater in the first of the above cases than in the second.’”’ 


The question naturally arises: What does the professor mean 
by the mind’s eye, as distinct from the bodily eye? Does he 
ignore the faculty of perception? ‘The mind is the agent for 
receiving all impressions upon the bodily eye, through the per- 
ceptive faculty. But the impressions received by the mind 
are not limited to the bodily eye. By the aid of the nerves, the 
sense organs are constantly sending impressions to the mind; 
without which, no trath or fact could ever be apprehended or 
comprehended, whether concrete or abstract, except by divine 
impartation. We look at arose, Thesensation which the eye 
communicates through the optic nerve to the brain is the same, 
whether we have ever seen it before or not ; but the brain has 
received no idea of a rose, or of anything else. The mind only 
receives the idea, which may be simple or complex, according 
as one quality or more qualities of the rose are observed. 

Through the eye the perception of form and color is received ; 
through the nose, that of smell ; and through the sense of 
touch, that of feeling; and all these sensations may be carried 
to the brain, at the same instant; but the impression is com- 
plex, though the mind may be able to discriminate a single 
one of these impressions. Both the complex and the simple 
ideas belong to the concrete, because they come from one or 
more qualities of the rose. But when the rose is no longer 
present, but bas made its various impressions once upon the 
mind, we can call up the impressions once received, by the aid 
of that mysterious faculty of the mind called memory, and 
thus we can think of the rose abstractly. 

It is not easy to conceive how this last mental operation is 
as simple and easy as the first. The use of the term, ‘‘ mind’s 
eye,”’ is figurative, and to gain a specific idea from a figure is 
an abstract operation, while to gain it from the object itself is 


a concrete operation. To comprehend a truth is an abstract) 


operation, resulting from the mental operations of comparison 
and judgment. It depends on relations, and not on first im- 
pressions, as does the comprehension of objects and facts. 
How, then, can Professor Payne say that the former oper- 
ation is as easy as the latter? Surely, it does not seem that 
the apprehension in the former case is as easy as in the latter; 
and it does not seem evident that the comprehension of the 
concrete is as difficult as the comprehension of the abstract. 
We are not convinced, therefore, that ‘the assumption that 
children are unable to resolve or interpret abstract statements, 
is one of the popular errors of the day.”’ Nay, verily; for too 
much of the text-book making and teaching of the present day, 
in all grades of schools, and especially in the higher grades, 
fails to accomplish what it ought, because too much reliance is 
placed u abstract instraction, which results in memoriter 


training &nd cramming. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


Lesson VII. 
Details of Digestive Organs, Artificial Digestion. 

Material and Apparatus.—The portions of stomach and of 
duodenum set aside from the preceding lesson, a hard-boiled 
egg, & half-gramme of extract of pancreas* and of pepsin® 
(not saccharated, but pure and in the solid form), a few cubic 
centimeters of Fehling’s solution® and of tincture of iodine, 
a bit of grape-sugsr and another of paraffine, some hydro- 
chloric acid, half-a-dozen test-'ubes, a few small glass beak- 
ers, a spirit-lamp or other convenient source of heat, and a re- 
tort-stand, with two bits of wire-gauze, also a four-ounce 
bottle. 

A.— Details of structure of stomach and intestine, 

Remove from alcohol the bit of stomach saved from the pre- 
ceding lesson, and if necessary clean its surface from mucus 
and foreign matter with a camel’s-hair brush and a strong jet 
of water, 

Examine the inner surface, first with a magnifying-glass, 
then with the lowest obtainable power (say 2-inch objective) of 
the microscope, viewing the object by reflected light, that is, 
as an opaque object. 

Note the honey-comb-like arrangement of the surface and at 
the bottom of the pits with which it is covered observe the 
minute holes or openings. 

What are these ? 

Cat off half an inch or more from the end of the intestine 
preserved in alcohol from the preceding lesson, and then di- 
vide the ring thus obtained into semi-circular halves. On the 
inside of these halves study the velvety surface with glass and 
microscope, as above. 

Note the appearance under both, and sketch as seen under 
the microscope. Explain. 

Cut with a sharp razor or scalpel a very thin ring (not over 
one-twentieth to one-fortieth-inch in thickness) from the end 
of the intestine, and examine with a power of 25 to 50 diam- 
eters. Draw and explain. 


B.—Artificial Digestion. 

To show the action of the saliva on starch, dissolve a bit of 
the latter substance the size of a small pea, in a test-tube full 
of boiling water, and then divide into two equal portions, di- 
luting each by pouring it into about half a tumblerful of warm 
water (about 98° Fah.), contained in two beakers. 

Meantime let some one of the class procure a tablespoonfal 
of saliva by chewing a bit of paraffine, and collecting the saliva 
excited by the act of chewing in a smal! beaker. 

Test a half test-tubeful of the starch solution with tincture 
of iodine, adding a drop at a time. The indigo color that is 
produced is a sure indication of the presence of starch. 

Now stir the saliva into the warm, starch solution in one 
beaker, and test a little at once for starch in a test-tube above 
described. 

How does the result compare with that before obtained ? 

Now dissolve a bit of grape-sugar the size of a pea, in halfa 


to turn it slightly bluish. 

Heat the mixture, and note the orange or reddish color pro- 
duced and the muddiness of the solution. 

Repeat the experiment with starch solution. 

& What is the result? What does it show ? 

Repeat again with the starch and saliva mixture. Result ? 
Conclusion ? 

Keep the starch and saliva mixture warm, and continue 
from time to time to test with iodine, till no blue color appears. 

What does the absence of blue color show? What conclu- 
sions are to be drawn from the series of experiments in regard 
to the action of saliva on starch ? 

To illustrate the action of gastric juice on albuminous sub- 
stances, mince or rub the white of a hard-boiled egg into small 
particles, and then add two even teaspoonfuls of this to four 
tablespoonfuls of warm water (about 98° Fah.) and ten drops 
of strong hydrochloric acid, with a decigramme of pepsin, in a 
small beaker. 

Keep the temperature nearly even, stirring frequently, and 
note the changes that ensue. 

Repeat without the acid. Result ? 

Repeat with cold water (32° to 40° Fah.). Result? Con- 
clusion as to effect of ice-water drunk with meals. 


To show the action of pancreatic juice on fats and oils: 

Pat a decigramme of the extract of pancrea into a four- 
ounce bottle with half a tablesponfal of warm water, shake till 
the extract has been dissolved, then add a tablespoonful of 


Jolive-oil or lard-oil, and shake vigorously. 


What is the result ? 

What name is given to mixtures of this kind ? 

To show the action of pancreatic juice on starch, repeat the 
experiments already made with saliva on a portion of starch 
dissolved for the purpose. 


* All three of these substances may be obtained of adruggist. Fehling’s 
tablets answer as well as the solution; but if neither can be bought, the 


solution may readily be prepared following the given in 
organic chemistry. ” 


test-tubeful of water, and add to it enough Fehling’s solution ~ 
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BY MISS IDA M, GARDNER, 


Topic: Attribute. 

Definition: The attribute of a sentence is a part of the pred- 
icate used to denote some property, quality, or condition of 
that which the subject names; or it may be a part of the pred- 
icate used to denote the same person or thing as the subject. 

Method : Give the predicate of this sentence: “‘ The cord is 
elastic.”’ 

Answer.—“‘ Is elastic.”’ 

What name do we give to that which belongs to any one or 
anything ? 

Ans.—Property. 

Then what is the elasticity of the cord ? 

Ans,—A property of the cord. 

Of what is the word “‘elastic”’ a part ? 

Ans.—It is a part of the predicate. 

What does this part of the predicate denote ? 

Ans.—A property of the cord. 

What part of this sentence is used to name the cord ? 

Ans —The subject. 

Tell me all about the word “ elastic.” 

Ans.—It is a part of the predicate used to denote a property 
of that which the subject names. 

Take this sentence,—‘‘ The cloth is coarse”; what is the 
predicate ? 

Ans Is coarse.” 

Describe the word ‘‘ coarse.’’ 

Ans.—It is a part of the predicate used to denote a property 
of that which the subject names. ; 

Use a better word for “ property ”’ in this case. Noone can ? 
What is the quality of the cloth spoken of ? Was it coarse or 
fine ? Then what does the word “‘ coarse’’ denote ? 

Ans.—A quality of that which the subject names. 

Tell me about “‘ coarse.’’ 

Ans.—It is a part of the predicate used to denote a quality 
of that which the subject names. 

Take this sentence,—*‘ The man was insane”; what is the 
predicate ? 

Ans.—‘** Was insane.” 

What was the condition of this man ? 

Ans —He was insane. 

Then tell me about the word “ insane.”’ 

Ans.—It is a part of the predicate used to denote a condition 
of that which the subject names. 

Now iet as review. Give me your last statement about the 
word ‘‘ elastic’’; about the word ‘‘coarse’”’; about the word 

*“ingane.’’ In each case we have an attribute of a sentence; 
can you tell me what we mean by the attribute of a sentence ? 

Ans.—An attribute of a sentence is a part of the predicate 
used to denote some property, qaality, or condition of that 
which the subject names. 

Take this sentence,—*‘ Those men are carpenters’’; give me 
the predicate. 

Ans.—‘* Are carpenters.” 

Does the word ‘‘carpenters’’ denote the same persons as the 
subject, or does it denote different persons ? 

Ans.—It denotes the same persons as the subject. 

In the sentence, ‘‘'The shores are empires,’”’ what is the 
predicate ? 

Ans.—* Are empires.’’ 

Compare the thing denoted by “‘ empires’’ with that denoted 
‘by the subject. 

Ans..—It is the same. 

Describe the word empires.” 

Ans,—It is part of the predicate used to denote the same 
thing as the subject. 

Give the definition of attribute. Add to it the words, “or 
it may be a part of the predicate used to denote the same per- 
son or thing as the subject.”” Now give the complete definition. 

Topic : Copula. 

Definition: The copula is a part of the predicate used to 
connect the attribute with the subject. 

Method ; In the last sentence give the subject.- 

Ans.—‘' Shores,’’ 

Give the predicate. 

Ans.—‘‘ Are empires.”’ 

Name the attribute, 

Ans.—‘* Empires.’’ 

What word connects the attribute with the subject ? 

Ans.—The word are,’”’ 

Describe this part of the predicate. Because it joins or 
couples the attribute to the subject it is called the copula of 
the sentence. Define copula. 


Exercisge L 


Select the attributes and copulas in the following sentences, 

and give reason for your choice: 

1, All men are mortal, 

2. Washington was truthfal. 

3. To err is human. 

4. To forgive is divine. 

5. To lie is disgraceful. 

6. Poverty is no sin. 

7. Work is no disgrace, 

8. Industry is the primal blessing. 

9. The school is the manufactory of humanity. 
10. Remorse is virtue’s root, 
11, Great men are rare. 
12, Eloquence is the child of knowledge. 


18. Life is the gift of God. 
14. Experience is the test of truth. 
15. Love is the true price of love. 


Exexciss II, 


Write sentences containing attribute and copula. 
the attributes with one line, the copulas with two. 

Topic: Simple subject. 

Definition; The simple subject of a sentence is the subject 
without any limitations, 

Method; ‘‘ The old tree was blown down.” 
ject without any of its limitations. 

Ans.—‘* Tree.”’ 

‘** Tree’’ is the simple subject of this sentence. Define sim- 
ple subject. 

Topic : Simple predicate. 

Definition: The simple predicate of a sentence is the pred- 
icate without any limitations. 

Method: As for simple subject. 

Topic : Complex subject. 

Definition: The complex subject is the simple subject with 
all its limitations. 

Method: In the sentence, *‘ The old tree was blown down,”’ 
name the simple subject. Now name the simple subject with 
all its limitations. Thatis the complex subject of the sentence, 
Define. 

Topic: Complex predicate. 

Definition: The complex predicate is the simple predicate 
with all its limitations. 

Method: As for complex subject. 


Exercise I, 


Select the simple subject and simple predicate of each sen- 
tence in the last group; also the complex subject and complex 
predicate, 


Underline 


Name the sub- 


Exexcise II. 


Write ten sentences containing complex subject and com- 
plex predicate. Underline the complex subject with one line, 
the simple subject with two. Place a parenthesis about the 
complex predicate, and underline the simple predicate with 
one line. 

(No attention has been given to punctuation in this series of 
articles, because the writer believes in teaching the main 
points in a series of dictation exercises preceding grammar. 
As the dictation is continued for some years, the more compli- 
cated cases can be taught after the pupil has acquired some 
knowledge of grammar.) 

Exercise III. 

From the following lists select a simple subject with an ap- 
propriate simple predicate. Add limitations to each to make a 
complex subject and complex predicate. Thus: ‘‘ Maple does 
shed. Expanded: ‘‘ The maple does not shed its leaves in one 
tempestuous scarlet rain.’’ 


1. Bell. 1. Are fragrant. 
2. Fiowers, 2. Breathe, 
3. Fishes. 3. Gather. 
4, Clouds. 4. Are strongest. 
5. Horses. 5. Rings. 
LESSON IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


BY M. L. TAYLOR, PROVIDENCE, RB, I. 


Have you read Dr. Holmes’s Emerson? I asked of an ac- 
quaintance. ‘‘ Emerson: who is was the reply. While 
trying, with some surprise,— perhaps more sorrow,— to an- 
swer the question, I thought of my school-room with its 
thirty or forty bright boys and girls, and resolved that in 
spite of the rigidity of the public-school systemso deplored 
by the Andover Review, my children should spend some of 
the Wednesday afternoons usually given to declamations 
and compositions in learning of their own countrymen who 
have “earned the right to be called ‘American Men of Let- 
ters.” “Shall I begin with Emerson?” I said. ‘Can I 
make him intelligible to my country grammar-school chil- 
dren ?”’ I thought of the Lexington lady who, when asked 
why her church did not settle as their pastor a friend of Mr. 
Emerson, said, ‘‘We are very simple people, and can under- 
stand no one but Mr. Emerson,’’ and of a few sentences from 
Dr. Holmes, like these: ‘‘ Without a church or a pulpit, he 
soon had a congregation. It was largely made up of young 
pereons,’’ ‘‘ This was his power,—to inspire others, to make 
life purer, loftier, calmer, brighter. Optimism is what the 
young want, and he could no more help taking the hopeful 
view of the universe and its future than Claude could heip 
flooding his landscapes with sunshine,” and decided that it 
could be done. 

I purposely required very little preparation on the part.of 
the pupils, hoping that the lesson might be a pleasure instead 
of a task,—merely asking them to be ready to tell anything 
they might be able to learn of Mr. Emerson’s birth-place, dates 
of birth and death. The class in United States history were 
asked to refresh their knowledge of the “‘ Fight at the Bridge,” 
and the geography class to be able to draw a map of Massachu- 
setts, locating Boston and Concord. 

Now let me invite you to my pleasant school-room this Wed- 
nesday afternoon to enjoy with us our holiday. The photo- 
graph of Mr. Emerson first demands our attention; and before 
any scholar can think that the face is not handsome, I hasten 
to point out the beauty of his expression, the look of kindli- 
ness and refinement, and above all the’ “ active, inquiring in- 


velligence.” They like the face. I knew they would; does 


not? Even a little two-year old pet of mine looks at it and 
calls it ‘‘Gam-ma.” While one of the girls is drawing the 
map, I get from the rest what they have learned of him, and 
add to it some of the interesting incidents of his boyhood and 
some of his habits of life. But all this takes only a few mo- 
ments, as our time will be best employed studying his own 
words; for “‘ He delineates himself so perfectly in his various 
writings that the careful reader sees his nature just as it was 
in all its essentials.’’ 

The verses you see written on the blackboard are the ‘‘ Hymn, 
sung at the completion of the Concord monument, April 19, 
1836.”? We take this first, for the reason that, ‘‘ Of all Emer- 
son’s poems, the ‘Concord Hymn’ is the most nearly complete 
and faultless. In four brief verses it tells the story of the past, 
records the commemorative act of the passing day, and invokes 
the higher power that governs the future to protect the memo- 
rial-stone sacred to freedom and her martyrs.” 

The title of the poem explains it to the class in history, who 
now tell their story of the ‘‘ Concord Fight.” Then we study 
for a moment each verse of the ‘‘ Hymn,’”’ making sure that we 
know the meaning of any new words. Now, one of the boys 
who always chooses for himself declamations that have a 
‘* martial ring,”’ reads us the poem in a way which tells us that 
he, like Mr. Emerson, will be a ‘* loyal American.”’ 

To emphasize this admirable characteristic of our author, I 
read to them an extract from “‘ The Fortune of the Republic,’’ 
beginning, ‘‘ Let the passion for America cast out the passion 
for Europe,” and one of the girls reads a paragraph from his 
‘* Remarks at the Funeral Services for Abraham Lincoln.”’ 

To show us how much our friend loved naturé) one of the 
younger pupils is pleased to read for our amusement that 
charming little *‘fable,” the story of the squirrel and the 
mountain. Another shows the “beautiful picture,’’ b«gin- 
ning, ‘In this refulgent summer, it bas been a luxury to draw 
the breath of life’’ from the ‘* Divinity School Address.’’ 

A few words from me, about a bird we all know, prepares us 
to enjoy ‘‘ The Titmouse.” 

While I am saying that our time is gone, a hand comes up 
with the question, ‘* What shall we do next Wednesday after- 
noon?’ ‘What day of the month will it be?” Task. The 
twenty-fifth of May, Mr. Emerson’s birthday,’’ says some one, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘Let us celebrate it,” says an- 
other; and as all are willing to help by learning something of 
his to recite on that day, I foresee for myself much pleasure in 
choosing for each a few lines from an essay, some brilliant 
paragraph, some helpfal advice, one of the short poems or part 
of a long one, and for them another profitable lesson. 


NOTES ON PSYCHOLOGY.—(V.) 
BY 8, A. REINHART, PH.D,, PATERSON, N J, 


The Products of Teaching. 


We may look at the results of our teaching not only from 
the stand-point of methods, but also from the stand-point of 
psychology. We perceive an object; the result of that percep- 
tion we call a percept. The act or process of knowing has for 
ite result knowledge, or even knowledges. To say the same thing 
in other words, when I cognize any object, external or internal, 
—objective or subjective,—the result of the cognizing, the 
abiding traces in the mind, I may call a cognition. In gen- 
eral, there is corresponding to every series of mental activities 
a series of products, which we may, according to their char- 
acter, call ideas, notions, mental images, concepts, percepts, 
thoughts. Now learning is an activity of the mind, is a series 
of mental acts. Learning, therefore, has its series of psycho- 
logical products. Questioning our teachers-in-training, we 
may, from the stand-points of methods, ask: 

What particular subjects would you teach during the first 
three months’ instruction in geography ? (to pupils beginning 
their third year in school). 

From the standpolnt of psychology we may, of ths same 
teachers-in-training, ask: 

What particular mental processes would you have your pupils 
go through during their first three months’ instruction in geog- 
raphy? 

Or from the standpoint of completed results, we might ask: 

What clear and distinct notions, conceptions, ideas, or 
thoughts would-you expect your pupils to have possessed them- 
selves of at the conclusion of their first three months’ instruc- 
tion in geography ? 


THE QUALITIES OF KNOWLEDGE; CLEARNESS AND DIS- 
TINCTNESS, 08. OBSCURITY AND INDISTINCTNESS. 


The results of the activity of the intellect, the mental imsges, 
percepts, notions, ideas, concepts, and thoughts have their 
characteristics not only in a quantitative, but in a qualitative 
sense. We often speak of imperfect knowledge, of clear con- 
ceptions, of distinct perceptions, and of obscure thoughts. By 
imperfect knowledge we mean its small extent, its lack of full- 
ness. There are, indeed, many terms to express the character- 
istics of knowledge considered as an aggregate of mental acts, 
but what we have now to seek are the qualities of knowledge 
considered as a single apprehending act of the mind. Several 
years ago, when investigating this matter, I was impressed 
with the practical character of the following remark: 


‘Every act of consciousness proper must possess in some 
degree the attributes of distinctness. . . . 
act of consciousness, whether presentative or representative, 
is clear when its object as a whole can be distinguished from 
any other; when this cannot be done it is obscure. An act of 


consciousness is distinct when the several parts constituting 
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be distinguished from each other ; when this is 
pot the case it is indistinct. ( Metaphysics, or the Philosophy 
of Consciousness ; Morell, page 41.) 

These are admirable distinctions, and can be applied in the 
most practical way to the results of teaching, as we shall see 
in the sequel. The learned author’s illustrations have the 
merit of simplicity, as witness the following: 

‘To have a complete consciousness, for example, of any par- 
ticular object of sense, say Of an oak tree, two conditions are 
necessary; first, that certain impressions should be made upon 
the organ of sensation, and, secondly, that these impressions 
should be diseussed as constituting an object ; i. ¢., that they 
should be separated from all other objects, and considered by 
themselves a8 constituting a whole,”’ 

In this latter case the knowledge is clear; i. ¢., the object 
of thought, the oak tree, can, as a whole, be distinguished 
from other surrounding objects. But when attention is lim- 
ited still more, when the parts of the oak tree are contemplated 
and seen In their relation to each other, then a higher stage of 
consciousness is reached,—we have a distinct knowledge of 
the tree. 

It is to be observed that clearness and distinctness have refer- 
ence here to the perfection of knowledge and obscurity, and 
indistinctness, to its qualitative imperfection. Sir William 
Hamilton (Logie, 4 ed, 1X.) traces the origin of these distinct- 
tions to ** the acuteness of the great Leibnitz,’’ and gives the 
following happy illustration : 

‘In darkness, the complete obscurity of night, we see noth- 
ing; there is no perception, nv discrimination of objects. As 
the light dawns, the obscurity diminishes, the deep and uni- 
form sensation of darkness is modified; we are conscious of a 
change; we see something, but are still unable to distinguish 
its features; we know not what it is. As the light increases, 
the outlines of wholes begin to appear, but still not with a dis- 
tiactness sufficient to allow us to perceive them completely; 
bat when this is rendered possible, by the rising intensity of 
the light, we are said to see clearly. We then recognize moun- 
tains, plains, houses, trees, animals, etc.; that is, we discrimi- 
nate these objects as wholes, as unities, from each other. But 
their parts,—the manifold of which these unities are the sum, 
—still lose themselves in each other; they are still but indis- 
tinctly visible. At length, when daylight has fully sprung, we 
are enabled likewise to discriminate their parts: we now see 
distinctly what lies around us.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CLEARNESS AND DISTINCTNESS OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 

Clear and Distinct Knowledge of Numbers.—A pupil may be 
said to have a clear knowledge of the number eight,—of eight 
objects, if you choose,— when this aggregate of objects is seen 
as a whole, and is discriminated from other aggregates of more 
or less. When, however, in the further process of learning, 
this aggregate is viewed in its parts; when in fact the number 
is seen in the light of every possible division into parts, and in 
the light of all possible comparisons of these parts and of their 
combinations with each other and with the original number, 
then the pupil has a distinct knowledge of the number. 

The science of plant-life may be drawn upon for an illustra- 
tion. When the species,—Acer dasycarpum (silver maple),— 
is so known as to be recognized whenever met with, and as to 
be apprehended in respect of the more obvious qualities, we 
may say that this is clear knowledge. But when this species 
is known structurally, —i. ¢., in its distinguishing character- 
istics, —this is a case of most distinct knowledge. 

Again, the knowledge we have of the faces of our acquaint- 
ances has in general but the marks of clearness ; we have no 
distinct knowledge of their features. And, as Hamilton re- 
marks, the jadicial determination between life and death sup- 
poses the difference between a clear and a distinct knowledge. 
The testimony of a witness identifying a certain individual 
with the perpetrator of a certain crime, the commission of 
which the witness had chanced to see, could not be invalidated 
by requiring him to specify the various elements of which the 
total likeness of the accused was compounded. 

When a triangle is perceived so as to be distinguished from 
other figures, we have clear knowledge. When, however, we 
know it as a space bounded by three sides and having three 
angles, and when we further explicate its parts after the manner 
of geometricians, and learn the deductions following from its 
simple definitions, we have then a distinct knowledge of it. 

For still another concrete example of these distinctions let 
us get our conceptions of the physical aspects of India, follow- 
ing the lead of Dr, Hunter in Chapter I. of his Indian Empire. 
He asks us first to think of India as a great irregular triangle, 
stretching southward from mid-Asia into the sea,—a triangle 
with its northern base upon the Himalayan ranges, with its 
western and eastern sides washed respectively by the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal. Consider, then, says the historian 
in effect (but with much greater fullness than we indicate), 
that it extends from the hottest regions of the equator to far 
within the temperate zone, and that its greatest breadth is not 


less than 1,900 miles. Up to this point the historian has been 
leading us merely to clear knowledge; the grasping the geo- 
graphical idea of India in its wholeness, in ite discrimination 
from other Asiatic countries. Farther, however, when he asks 
us to divide, in our thoughts, India into its three separate snd 
well-defined tracts, and to consider with him each of these in 
rig » have here evidence of his desire to lead us to distinct 
ge. 


Oar last illustration shall be from Hamilton: 


Th Of many things we have clear but not distinct notions. 
us, we have a clear but not a distinct notion of colors, 
ia tastes, smells, etc. For we are fully able to distinguish 
: from white, to distinguish an acute from a grave note, the 
= ce of a friend from that of a stranger, the scent of roses 
ene that of onions, the flavor of sugar from that of vinegar; 
- Wy what plurality of separate and enunciable characters is 
this made ? is because are unable to do 
tatlons escri perceptions and represen 


its object can 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
m at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


respondents should 
tively demands it. 


A SUGGESTION INDORSED, 


I would like to second the suggestion made in Tue Jour- 
NAL of April 30, that other high schools profit by the informa- 
tion there given concerning the contemplated lectures of Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richardson before the Chelsea High School. It 
was a hint which should not be thrown away. And now that 
the lectures have been given, I feel sure that the Chelsea schol- 
ars and subscribers will join me in saying, that it would bea 
good thing if Mrs. Richardson could give her lectures before 
all the high schools of the land; and this, not only for their 
pleasant incidents, which quicken the desire to learn more of 
the subjects spoken of,—not only for their bits of philosophy 
and comparative analysis sprinkled with rays of poetic insight, 
but for the diffusion of that womanly charm and grace which, 
as revealed by the speaker, cannot but bea healthful and re- 
fining, indeed an educating, influence upon the boys and girls 
who hear her. 

“IT went with a prejudice against women-lecturers,”’ said 
one of the audience to me, at the close of a lecture, ‘‘ but Mrs. 
Richardson has removed it.’”’ And doubtless others felt the 
same, It surely was pleasant to see the close attention which 
the large number of pupils manifested. Some of them were 
obliged to take written, others mental notes, from which, doubt- 
less, some general exercises will be drawn for future good. How 
can we help thinking so when we remember that the schoo! is 
under the charge of Mr. Frank A. Hill? If he were off in 
Alaska, I would stop to say that he always knows just how to 
——, but then, Taz JOURNAL, would reach him there; so, for 
his sake, I forbear. 

Now, let other places follow Chelsea in giving their high 
schools this opportunity to hear interesting lectures upon a 
suggestive subject, ‘‘The Literature of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury.”’ ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
Chelsea, Mass., May 7, 1885. 


GOOD RESULTS FROM THE MADISON MEETING. 
(Extract from a letter from Madison.) 

Our atmosphere was so charged with educational ozone that 
we have had no legislature for twenty-five years so favorably dis- 
posed toward educational interests, or one which has exercised 
so large liberality in appropriations for promoting those inter- 
ests, as the one which has just adjourned. Among the appro- 
priations are $150,000 for building a new science hall, chem- 
ical laboratory, machine and wood-work shops, in connection 
with the University of Wisconsin. This, with the $42,000 in- 
surance, gives that institution $192,000, 

Our normal school fund income being insufficient to promptly 

open a new (the fifth) state normal school in Milwaukee, next 
fall, an annual appropriation of $10,000 was made for that pur- 
pose, which insures the opening of the school. 
4 A state tax of one mill per dollar of valuation was levied for 
the support of common schools. This is an entirely new de- 
parture, and the first time in the history of the state an ap- 
propriation for this purpose has been made. The tax is col- 
lectable annually, will yield about $500,000, will be distributed 
per capita of school population, as the income of school fund 
now is, and which amounts to about $200,000 annually. Each 
county must also raise at least one-half the amount received 
from both funds, and distribute among towns in the same 
manner, in order to secure apportionment from state funds. 

Districts must hereafter maintain six months school annu- 
ally, instead of five, as heretofore. 

The appropriation to aid free high schools ($25,000), hereto- 
fore limited to ten years, was made perpetual, and an addi- 
tional appropriation of $25,000 annually was made to encour- 
age organization of free high schoois in towns having no 
graded schools. x, 

Madison, April, 1885. 


NEW MODE OF ALLIGATION, 


I send inclosed new mode of alligation, etc., according to my 


statement of April 9, 1885. 

A drover purchased calves, lamb3:, and fowls,—300 in all,— 
for $300, and gave for each calf $2, each lamb $7, and each 
fowl $34. How many did he purchase ? 

There are 20 different answers, and only 20. Reducing to 
equivalent fractions, and using the numerators; viz , $2 00, 


$74, $34, and $300 equal $2, $3 and $242. 


Al (1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
$2 —16/13/ 36 40 44 48 52 56 60 64 68 72 76 80 
$7, — 7| 4| 258 245 282 219 206 198 180 167 154 141 128 115 
$:—3] 0| 6 15 24 88 42 51 60 69 78 87 96 105): 
300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300]. 
(18) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 
84 88 92 96-100 104 108 112 
300 102 80 76 68 50 37 24 It 
x | = a 114 123 182 141 160 159 168 177 
8 
$1500! 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 


$1500 is the sum of the multiples 13 and 4, column A; 1500 
is a multiple of 4, but not of 13; 1500 + 18 = 115 + 5; hence, 


if from 1500 we subtract 5, or any multiple of 13 +- 5, the re- 
mainder will exactly be divisible by 13. The sum 13 + 5 must 


be a multiple of 4; said numbers or multiples we readily find 
to be 36, 40, 44, 48, ete., which, being subtracted from 16500, 
respectively, the remainder, divided by 13, gives results as 
above noted: 


1500-1500 

1032 1084+ 4 = 258 271 

468 416 +13 36 32 
204 3u3 


We readily see that 204 is the least number, 303 being too 
great, as we are limited under 300, Column A is produced by 
comparing the least price with each one of the other prices. 

In reply to the Principal’s caution of April 23, 1885, will 
simply state that any business in which we are not allowed to 
know our gain or loss (which is the foundation of alligation) 
should be condemned; but as long as we are taught to be hon- 
est, and that we must pay our honest debts, I can see no just 
cause or reason that we should condemn or discard any such 
rules from our common text-books. And now, Principal, I 
must express a caution as to how such rules are used in which 
we are not to know our gain or loss, I would prefer your full 
pame instead of Principal, etc. SamvueEt C. Lex, 

Emaus P. O. (Lehigh Co.), Pa., 1885, 


PRIZE ESSAY—AMER, INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The time for handing in the prize essay for the Bicknell 
Prize of the ‘‘ American Institute of Instruction”’ is extended 
toJune 1. All applicants should send their MS. to Hon, T. B. 
Stockwell, secretary, Providence, R. I., before that date, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
THE DROVER PROBLEM. 


** A drover eo calves, lambs, and fowls,—300 in all 
—for $300, and gave for each calf $2,00, each lamb $7, and 
each fow!] $3g. How many did he purchase of each? Find 
siz answers,’’ 


e+y+2z= 300 
— 300 


Solution. 


Eliminating y,92— 42 — 300, Whence z—33 + “+5 


From the nature of the problem z, y, and z must be positive 
whole numbers; hence 3n — 1 must be a multiple of 4, or 3n 
must be 1 greater than a multiple of 4. Therefore the least 
value of n will be 8, whence z = 6, = 36, andy = 258. Ev 
idently the successive values of n must differ by 4. By substi 
tuting the next value of n, i. e.'7, we find z = 15, x = 40, and 
y = 245. By continuing the substitution we obtain twenty 
sets of answers, z beginning with 6 and ‘increasing by 9 until 
it reaches 177; x beginning with 46 and increasing by 4 until 
it reaches 112; andy beginning with 258 and decreasing by 
9 + 4 until It reaches 11. G. I. Hopxis. 

Manchester, N. H., April 25, 1885. 


THE INTEREST PROBLEM, 
The interest problem in Tuk JouRNAL of the 30th ult, may 
be solved more satisfactorily by progressions, 
In this the terms given are n=5, S = $1500, r —1.06 to find a. 
—a 


By formula “~-—"we find a to be $26610—, the 


amount of the principal paid at the first payment. Iu addi- 
tion to this $90, interest, was paid which makes the entire pay- 
ment $356.10. 

The problem becomes much more interesting if stated an- 
other way ; viz., How many monthly payments of $25 each 
will cancel the interest and principal of a debt of $2,000 at 6 
per cent. ? 

I would like to see a solution in Tae JourNAL of the 
above, by some of your hard-headed mathematical readers. 
It is an interesting problem from the fact that it contains the 
principle on which loan associations base thelr calculations, 
and also because it is very frequently employed by real estate 
dealers in calculating the number of payments necessary to 
pay for houses and lots sold on the installment plan, 


REx, 


TELEPHONE. 
I have wanted for some time to know how to construct a 
simple telephone that should connect two houses on opposite 
sides of the street. If any information could be given on this 
point I should be very much obliged. M, E. B. 
Springfield, Ill., May, 1885. 


A WANT. 

I am in quest of a dialogue entitled ‘‘ Getting Exempted,’’ 
which appeared in The Student and Schoolmate not long after 
the close of the Civil War. If any of your numerous readers 
will inform me where to obtain a copy of it they will confer a 
great favor on Theirs and yours truly, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., 1885. THE WEBSTER SCHOOL. 


| — Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
' Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 
— The Birds of Killingworth. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR LEMONS OB LIME JUICE 


Isa 


superior substitute, and its use is positively beneficial to 
positively 
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A PERTINENT inquiry for every teacher to ask is 
this: Is there any tendency from the peculiar work of 
the profession, to become dogmatic, opinionated, auto- 
cratic, or overbearing? If something of this sort is 
natural, or, it is easy to fall into such habits or ways, 
then surely every one should seek to avoid them, and 
to strive after those habits and that frame of mind 
which cultivates the virtues which lie opposite these 
undesirable traits. Above all things, every teacher 
should treat his pupils with true and absolute kindness 
and justice, and avoid everything like an overbearing 
disposition. 


Tue employment of regular Institute Instructors by 
the state of New York is proving a great success. 
When such strong men as John H. French, James Jo- 
honnot, Eugene Bouton, and H. R. Sandford, each an 
expert in his line, can spend their entire time and 
strength in the instruction of the teachers of a state, 
creating an enthusiasm in their work, elevating their 
plans and methods, and generally lifting the work of 
the profession, it will inevitably prove of great service in 
elevating the schools, even of so large a state as New 
York. The state is so large that double the number 
would find enough work, and that which would prove 
most remunerative. 


Now the spring hascome. Blue-birds and robins are 
paying their visits to us. Nature is preparing lessons 
for us. The violets open their blue eyes for the 
spring sunbeams. The “trailing arbutus” is budding 
and putting out its green Jeaves to hide its blossoms of 
pink and white. Sometimes, as a harsh word falls when 
kindness would be welcome, come cold March winds; 
but we have already had very many balmy, spring-like 
days. Weare now having more of them in May, for 
she is always bright, and kind, and gentle. 

This is the lesson, With the purity of the violet, 
the modesty of the May-flower, and the gentleness of 
our calmer spring days ought the teacher to be adorned. 
A true man ought not to be ashamed to be modest, and 
gentle, and kind. Even rude boys are touched by love, 
which is ten-fold more powerful than brutal apprehen- 
sion or selfish sternness. 


Many years ago Edward Everett, in a letter apolo- 
gizing for not attending the dedication of a new school- 
house, closed his letter thus : 


** We must not rest satisfied with a general impression that 
our schools are in a very satisfactory condition. There is 
some danger that showy accomplishments, such as declama- 
tion and English composition,—often prematurely attempted, 
—and dramatic exhibitions,-which seem to me wholly out of 


place at schoo],—will occupy the time and thoughts of teachers 
and pupils, to the neglect of thorough instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, and Chris- 
tian morality, and other branches of a solid English education.” 
The same distinguished man is also credited with 
saying that he who could read well, spell correctly, and 
write good English, was a liberally-educated man, or 
something to that effect. It becomes all teachers, es- 
pecially of the high-school grades and the upper classes 
of the grammar schools, to give full attention to these 
important foundation studies, and not to allow the 
-clogies to so over-top the essentials, that a boy or girl 
will graduate from their grades of school unable to con- 
duct with skill and success any ordinary business cor- 
respondence. 


Tue public schools have generally but about six weeks’ 
more time before the long summer vacation. As the 
charge of over-pressure is often repeated, it will be the 
part of wisdom for all teachers and superintendents to 
see to it that the pupils are not over-crowded during 
these few weeks of warm weather, which come just at 


18\ the end of the year when all are tired and jaded by the| . 
8!long year’s steady work. Not infrequently has it been 


true that, as the year neared its close, the pressure,—by 
means of extra recitations, longer lessons to complete 
some assigned subjects, and frequent written examina- 
tions, stimulated by an undue anxiety to get a good 
report in the promotion of classes,—has been so in- 
creased that the weaker pupils have been utterly worn 
out before the last day of the summer term came around. 
Let good judgment and sound common sense dictate the 
arrangement and the execution of the remaining work 
for the school-year. 


Rea dignity neither frightens children nor disgusts 
men. It is, in its true sense, worthiness, and springs 
from a consciousness of the man within himself of in- 
tellectual, moral, or physical power. This consciousness 
itself grows from a deeper cause, —a man’s complete 
and absolute control of his sensibilities, his nerves, his 
muscles, his thoughts, words, desires, passions, without 
which command no man can be said to possess power 
and his assurance of it. To conquer one’s self is better 
than to take a city. The command of self is therefore 
the embodiment of highest power. Who governs not 
himself can never govern others, 

Provided the mastery requires much effort, whoever 
conquers himself may vanquish some other whose power 
is less than his, to whom he will appear to be possessed 
of dignity ; for the very possession of power invests the 
owner with that attribute. The fact is established by 
a single allusion. The noblest manifestation of power 
is Jehovah. He is consequently the personification of 
Dignity. It is evident that as is the power, so is the 
existence of this virtue. There is more power, for 
quelling and preventing wrong, in the eye of a true 
man than in the strongest right arm. Let the teacher 
try and see whether real worthiness will not go farther 
in the government of his school, than a false representa- 
tion of power, which must, sooner or later, be shown in 
its true light. In all cases means must be used, and they 
must be of the best, united with the best efforts of the 
teacher, rightly directed and carefully adapted. Where 
there is true dignity there will be no flinching or vacil- 
lation when the crisis comes, no excess of excitement 
under the test of motives, or in cases requiring delib- 
erate action ; for certain of his own integrity, the teacher 
cannot be moved by trivial causes. 


As language is solely for the accommodation of the 
people, when, by some change of custom, a word is no 
longer needed, it immediately falls into disuse, and ex- 
ists only in the literature of the past: “ Letters, like 
soldiers,” as Horne Tooke says, “being apt to desert 
and drop off in along march.” Or, it may change its 
signification as the custom it symbolizes changes, and 
be used with a new meaning,—the same dress, but cov- 
ering a very different personage. This process is con- 
stantly going on in every spoken language. 

On the other hand, some new circumstance takes 
place, some new custom arises, or some old one must 


needs be revived with g new dress, and must be chris- 


tened with an appropriate appellation. Hence a new 
word is coined to supply the demand, or an old one is 
set apart and baptized for that specific use. We have 
a very expressive appellation for a certain class of men, 
whom we call “old fogies.” It is supposed,—although 
the word is not given in the dictionaries, and its deri- 
vation has not been established,—that it is derived from 
the word “fog,” or, as its former orthography was 
“fogge,” signifying dead grass, which has remained in 
the fields during the winter, and is therefore applied to 
one who is one generation behind the times, and only a 
hindrance to the growth of society. 

Just such changes are taking place in all departments 
of life. Schools do not drop off, because the necessity 
for them still exists, and will always continue to exist. 
But they change, being modified to suit the exigencies 
of the times. It is important, therefore, that all con- 
nected with school-work should carefully study the needs 
of the present time, and adjust their work to suit the 
necessity; and all should see to it that they conduct 
themselves in such a manner that the charge of being 
“old fogies ” cannot be applied to them. 


Tux true way to hold a summer educational meeting 
is to have one session in the morning and a lecture in 
the evening. This plan leaves the afternoon for recre- 
ation, and for short excursions to study nature, looking 
either upon the mountains or out upon the old gray 
ocean. It should be remembered that these summer 
meetings are in vacation time, and vacation should be 
held as vacation, sacredly, by the teachers. The rule 
should be, neither all work nor all play, but a faithful 
intermixture of the two will always be found conducive 
to health and’ true vigor of mind and body. 

These summer meetings, as has already been inti- 
mated, should be held in exceptional localities, either 
where the grand old mountains rear their heads heaven- 
ward, or else where one can look out upon the limitless 
and infinite sea. There is an inspiration in “Old 
Ocean,” and equally, perhaps, in “The Everlasting 
Hille.” 

The next meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, which is the fifty-sixth annual meeting, with 
no break, will be held in the charming city of Newport 
in July next. No more fit place could be found, unless 
somewhere along the beautiful, rocky coast of Maine. 
The teachers have, now and again, made the summer 
pilgrimage to the Mount Washington range of White 
Hills ; let them go this year in “ troops ” and “ bevies,” 
in “ schools ” and “ bands,” in “ swarms” and “ crowds,” 
to the beautiful “city by the sea.” 

Let them feast their eyes upon the restless waves of 
the ceaseless sea. Let them come from the hill country 
of the Dirigo State, from the high mountains of the 
Granite State, from the hardy pines of the Green Moun- 
tains, the hills, valleys, and plains of the Bay State, the 
Land of Steady Habits, and from Little Rhoda. 

Let them come from the Middle States, the south- 
land, the western prairies, from the Sierras and the 
Rockies, and study the surf and the swell of a rocky 
coast ; the “ Old Stone Mill” of Governor Arnold, Fort 
Adams, Narragansett Bay, one of the most beautiful in- 
lets of the sea in the whole world ; the rich garden flow- 
ers and cottages of Bellevue Avenue, and the other 
numerous and noted attractions of Newport. 

Let them spend their afternoons in this way, and 
their mornings and evenings for three or four days in 
listening to the most profound utterances of the great 
educational philosophers. 

So shall they drink in inspiration — fond health, 
mental and physical, and be able to return to their work 
in the Fall, refreshed and invigorated, ready for the 
wear and tear of school-life again. 

The president of this great body of educators is ex- 
U. 8. Senator J. W. Patterson, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for the state of New Hampshire, whose 
post-office address is Concord, N. H. The treasurer is 
Mr. James W. Webster, of the new city of Malden, 
Mass., to whom all letters concerning the railroads may 
be addressed. The secretary is Supervisor Robert C. 
Metcalf, of Boston. The chairman of the local commit- 
tee, who will be glad to answer all sorts of questions, 
sensible and — Jess sensible, necessary and unnecessary, 
is Supt. George A. Littlefield, of Newport, R. I. The 
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officers will soon issue a grand bulletin, which will give 
a great amount of useful and interesting information. 


Ir the old adage is true, “There is a spirit to every 
age,” it will certainly follow that this is an age of free 
and independent inquiry. No subject under the sun has 
escaped. Theology is undergoing a scrutiny, with the 
help of both telescopes and microscope, from the inde- 
pendent stand-point of every sect, clique, and person. 
Science has its votaries of all schools and of no schools, 
and among many of them there is manifest more dis- 
position to dispute than to agree, to pull down than to 
buildup. In governmental circles and in political ques- 
tions there are more parties than principles, more diver- 
sity than unity, and in general there seems to be appar- 
ent, everywhere, less centripetal than centrifugal force. 
Tangency is decidedly more indicative of the spirit of 
the present age than the true uniformity of circular 
motion. Nor is all the flying off found to be in straight 
lines. Curvilinear, spiral, epicycloidal, serpentine,—any 
and all of these, rather than circular motion. It is said 
that some comets move in ellipses, while others sweep 
around the sun in parabolic curves. It would some- 
times appear that the comets of the genus homo are gen- 
erally engaged in describing parabolic curves. But it 
is left for the educational field to display the most gro- 
teaque gyrations, the most unique and spectacular speci- 
mens of “ground and lofty tumbling” to be found in 
all the departments of “the greatest show on earth.” 

The daily metropolitan paper, the staid and orthodox 
family religious newspaper, the monthly magazine, the 
quarterly review, the books, “whose name is legion,” 
teeming from the living, throbbing, erratic, feverish 
pulses of the ever active press ; the lecture, the sermon, 
the speech in Congress, the Legislature, or the City 
Council,—all these and more, are merely the various 
avenues where walk the learned savans of pedagogical 
science and discourse sound doctrine upon educational 
themes, like the philosophers of old to their disciples in 
the groves of the Academia. 

But, be not alarmed. Truth will survive. It will 
not die with these men. It is only the swinging of the 
pendulum. If it swings one way, you may be assured 
it will swing back again soon. Ifit is not now right, de- 
spair not; the day isat hand. If it be now “the winter 
of discontent,” remember the violets will yet bloom, 
the leaves will yet come forth, we shall yet have the 
heat of summer and the fruits of autumn. The promise 
may yet be relied upon, that “ While the earth remain- 
eth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” 

A good old lady, who had seen the snows of over 
eighty winters and the flowers of as many spring-times, 
used to say, “God made man upright, but he has sought 
out many inventions;” but “let patience have her 
perfect work.” 


DRIFT. 


— There seems to be, just now, a sort of journalistic boom 
in the detraction of our public schools. The latest shriek 
against the present system comes from the New Hampshire 
Journal. According to the excited brother who “deals dam- 
nation” round that rock-land from the editorial tripod, the 
common school, as now conducted, is about as near an unmi- 
tigated curse as can well be imagined: Now, we have no 
doubt that there are too many poor schools in the Granite 
State. But it seems to us that if a few dozen editors of news- 
papers would take off their little coats and help Supt. Patter- 
son brace up things according to his own broad and wise notion 
of the people’s needs, there wouid be less need of covering the 
floor of the sanctum with fragments of torn hair and bloody 
scalps, wrenched from the cranium during the fearfal excite- 
ment of writing such editorials as that referred to. If a good 
many of the Bohemians now engaged in abusing the schools 
and telling fibs about their teachers could be made to under- 
stand what sensible people think of this style of trash, there 
might come a day of wise and truthful criticism of public edu- 
cation which would be a positive help in the grest onward 
movement for the children. 


— The overseers of Harvard College have, very properly, re- 
fused the petition of a portion of the students for the virtual 
abolition of college prayers, since voluntary attendance, under 
the circumstances, would mean the discontinuance of all de- 
votional exercises, and, finally, the suspension of all religious 
*ervices in connection with this ancient seat of learning. For 
the past two years such men as Rev. Phillips Brooks and Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale have been brought over, every morning, 


for a devotional service in the college chapel. It occurs to us 
that a set of young gentlemen, or even a college faculty, too 
far “ advanced ”’ to profit by such ministrations, would do well 
to adjourn from Cambridge, and “hire a hall” for a“ secular”’ 
establishment on the high agnostic plan. A university with 
no roots in religious faith and observance is like a landscape 
in Switzerland under a cloud that shuts off the mountain world 
from observation; and the higher education, divorced from re- 
ligion, will fill the country with a generation of scholars afflicted 
with mental short-sightedness in the consideration of the 
higher relations of every subject, espécially important to be 
studied by the men of our generation. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Dear Journal :—An Englishman sometimes has difficulty in 
comprehending the magnificent distances of our great republic. 
To say tohim that we are now within the limits of our own 
country, and are three thousand miles from home, would be 
like suggeating that the breadth of the United States is as great 
as the distance from London to Herat. 

But, Dear JouRNAL, your readers must not suppose that 
this new country is entirely a wilderness, that the youth of 
the male persuasion are illiterate cowboys, and that there are 
few schools, if any, on this western coast. They could scarcely 
make a greater mistake than to entertain such a supposition. 

The city of Seattle, from which we are writing, is beauti- 
fully situated upon the eastern side of the southerly end of 
that magnificent sheet of water called by a misnomer “ Puget 
Sound.” Itis anything but a sound. It isa placid expanse 
of salt water extending perhaps a hundred and fifty miles, 
north and south, and having a varying width of five, ten, 
twenty, thirty miles. It is generally of deep water, and often 
having perpendicular, rocky sides, or natural wharves of great 
value and convenience, It is surrounded by dense forests of 
pine and fir, indenting the lake, or sound, here and there, 
with long capes or rounded shores, while now and then the 
water returns the compliment by lovingly extending an arm 
inland to the base of some tall cliff or lofty mountain, 

Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole country, is the 
chief city, Seattle, vielng with its haughty rival, Tacoma, and 
putting forth every energy to outstrip her in the race for the 
grand terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 

But even here is the American Public School. Tacoma 
has a beautiful building for a private school, the ‘‘ Annie 
Wright Seminary for Young Ladies,” founded by Mr. C. B. 
Wright, of Philadelphia, a prominent stockholder in the N. P. 
R.R., and in the Tacoma Land Company. 

But in Seattle the people have already organized a system 
of schools, which in respect to its plans, its houses, its teach- 
ers, its pupils, and the actual work performed, would do credit 
to any of the older communities of Ohio or New England. 
They have, especially, two large school-houses, for the high 
school and grammar-school grades, of twelve rooms each, and 
only two stories high, well furnished, and equipped with the 
best eastern furniture, blackboards, and apparatus. 

The school system is under the management of Mr. E. 8S. 
Ingraham, a native of Maine, who is superintendent of the 
schools of the city and principal of the high school, with a 
salary of $1,800. He is aclear-headed man, holding well-de- 
fined and exact views upon all educational matters, and carry- 
ing out these views in the management of the schools with 
good common sense and rare business tact. 

The grading of the salaries will show how a new country, 
with the advantages of a rapidly-growing community of the 
better class of people, can pit into operation, at one bound, an 
improved method of school-work, which it would take years of 
hard labor and severe contest to engraft upon an older com- 
munity. 

Many of our best educators in all parts of the couutry rec- 
ognize the fact that the weak point of our schools is in the pri- 
mary department. The essential cause of this weakness lies 
in the fact that the primary teacher is paid a less salary than 
the teacher in any other grade. Superintendent Ingraham 
and the school board of Seattle settled this difficult problem at 
once. They arranged the following schedule of teachers’ 
wages. No teacher can be employed by the city without the 
experience indicated in the table: 


Eighth grade, primary, $650 after 4 years’ experience. 
Seventh “ 600 after3 

Fourth ‘ grammar, 550 after2 ‘“ es 

Third “ 600 after3 

First ¥ 700 after5 


Increase, $50 per year for experience for each additional year 
for three years before reaching the maximum salary. This 
maximum salary, then, will be for the eighth grade, $800 ; 
seventh grade, $750; sixth grade, 700; fifth grade, $650; fourth 
grade, $700; third grade, $750; second grade, $800; Srst 
grade, $850. 

This schedule, it will be seen, makes the lowest salary for 
the highest grade of the primary school. After the teacher 
gets fairly initated into her work there, she may decide whether 
she is to like the younger children better than the older, and if 
so, she may be promoted ust as fast toward the youngest as 


another would toward the oldest. The grammar school prin- 


cipals have $1,000 a year, and must have had five years’ experi- 
ence, The high-school principal has $1,250 a year, and must 
have had siz years’ experience. The vice-principal of the high 
school or a grammar school has $850 a year, and must have 
had four years’ experience. Each of these principals has an 
increase of $100 per year, for three years; the vice-principals 
have an increase of $50 a year, for three years. The city su- 
perintendent has $1,500 for the first year, and must have had 
an experience of ten years as teacher or superintendent. His 
increase is $190 a year, for three years, making his maximum 
salary $1,800 a year. 

This system of salaries is cordially commended to the care- 
ful study of all eastern teachers, superintendents, and school 
boards. M. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue Scnoot Report or Cotumsus, On10,—The annual 
report of the board of education of the public schools of Co- 
lumbus has just been published. The report of Supt, Robert 
W. Stevenson is a document of great practical worth, and will 
repay any thoughtful teacher for acareful perusal. Mr, Steven- 
son has held the important position of superintendent of the 
schools of this large and enterprising city for thirteen years, 
and few cities have had their schools, during this period, under 
better or wiser administration. 

In this report he discusses the fundamental principles of our 
educational system, the school statistics, drawing from them 
lessons of the greatest importance, text-books, attendance, 
bands of mercy, arbor day, business studies, normal schools, 
high schools, and various other important topics. From this 
report it appears that the city of Columbus now has 8,775 sit- 
tings in her school-houses, and an enrollment of 7,874 pupils. 
These scholars are taught by 190 teachers, averaging about 42 
pupils per teacher. The principal of the high school has a sal- 
ary of $2,400; other teachers in the high school, from $1,700 to 
$990. The principals of the leading grammar schools,—most 
of them ladies,—have $1,000 each, and the subordinate teach- 
ers receive salaries varying from the last-named amount to 
about $400 a year. 

Ohio, in respect to her schools, maintains a high rank among 
the sisterhood of the states, and the schools of Columbus, the 
capital city, have an honorable reputation among the chief 
cities of the land. 

We desire to call the attention of the readers of Taz Jour- 
NAL to the following sensible remarks of Supt. Stevenson upon 
the matter of ‘A Business Education” 


“* We are often asked by persons wishing to enter their chil- 
dren in the public schools, why the Board of Education does 
not arrange a business course? Mr. A tells us that his son has 
no taste for study, and he has nothing upon which to base a 
reasonable hope that his son will ever make a professional 
man, and therefore wishes him to pursue such a course in 
school as will fit him for business. Consider this statement. 
The course of study as arranged by the Board of Education 
and the discipline of the schools furnish a most thorough busi- 
ness education. Let ussee. A business man ought to spell 
well, read fluently and understandingly ; he ought to write 
legibly and rapidly, and write the English language correctly; 
to know enough about the meaning of words and their con- 
struction in sentences to be able to express orally and by 
writing, tersely and unmistakably what he means; he ought 
to be able to compute with accuracy and rapidity; his training 
should be such as to make him prompt to meet every engage- 
ment and obligation, so honest to himself that he will demand 
to the half-cent what is rightfully his due, and pay-to the half. 
cent what rightfully belongs to another; he ought to possess 
such habits of ey oy | that to be idle is to be discontented 
and unhappy, that his highest enjoyment is in honorable em- 
ployment ; he ought to be intelligent, and find pleasure in 
moments of leisure in reading the best literature in prose and 
poetry, and in conversation with persons of acknowledged 
standing and character; to seek amusements in books, or 
social clahe which will elevate and refine; he should be a man 
of good address, good manners, patient, self-possessed, and of 
unquestioned integrity; and he should manfully and patriotic- 
ally perform his part in civil and political affairs. All of these 
things are included in the course of study now followed in our 
public schools. An honest effort is made to give every child 
who attends regularly the public schools, just such a prepara- 
tion for business.”’ 


— The seventh annual report of the N, E. Society for the 
Suppression of Vice is just issued. This Society has recently 
become incorporated, and invites bequests and legacies to give 
a permanent basis to its reformatory work. It also needs sub- 
scriptions to sustain its present operations. The treasurer is 
Arthur B. Ellis, Esq., 209 Washington street, Boston; the sec- 
retary is Frederick B. Allen, and the agent is Mr. Henry Chase, 
18 Pemberton square, Boston. This Society is doing a work 
of great value in the suppression of criminal literature, im- 
modest advertising, frauds, gambling, etc. It deserves a gen- 
erous support, as an important adjunct to our charities and 


reforms. 


— It is not so much in buying pictures as in being pictures, 
that you can encourage a noble school. The best patronage 
of art is not that which seeks for the pleasure of sentiment in 
a vague ideality, nor for beauty of form in a noble image, but 
that which educates your children into living heroes, and 
binds down the flights and fondnesses of the heart into prac- 
tical duty and faithful devotion.—Ruskin. 


— Write it on your heart that every day isthe best in the 
year. No man has learned anything rightly until he knows 
Emerson. 


that every day is Doomsday.—2Z 


May 14, 1885. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— E. K. Tullidge, 924 Walnut street, Philadelphis, will soon 
publish a pamphlet entitled The Lost Tribes of Israel in 
England and America, by E. K. Tullidge; price 30 cents. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, will publish im- 
mediately a new volume by Rev. R. Heber Newton, entitled 
Philistinism : plain words concerning certain forms of un- 
belief, comprising discourses on Christian themes. 

— Mr. Howard Pyle, the artist, has turmed his hand to fic- 
tion, and Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish in a few 
days a novel by him entitled Within the Capes. It is a story 
of the old school, full of adventure and incident. 


— Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have under- 
taken the publication of a volume of the war poems of Mrs. 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood, of Ohio, a writer known throughout 
the Union for the strength and fervor of her patriotic lyrics. 


— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City, have ready Tales 
from Many Sources, volumes I., II., IIL; price of each, 75 
cents. This series will appear at intervals of a fortnight, and 
will contain many of the short stories from the magazines by 
the best writers. They are just what the great mass of Amer- 
ican readers want for summer reading. 

— The Autobiography of Henry Taylor, in two volumes, 
1800-1875, is another interesting work of the Harpers. It 
covers a period of three quarters of a century, and is published 
in the eighty-fifth year of an eventful life. It introduces the 
modern reader to the great men of England and their connec- 
tion with current history. It is deeply interesting. 

— The Virginia Cookery Book, compiled by Mary Stuart 
Smith, contains a collection of recipes, such as have been con- 
stantly used in the best families of Virginia for many years, 
and tested by the experience of several generations. It covers 

- the whole field of domestic cookery. It has a complete index 
and blank pages for additional receipts. It should be in every 
housekeeper’s library. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York City, have just issued 
Linton’s Historical Charts, based on “‘ Bem’s Mnemonic 
System.”” These charts present a series of pictures illustrat- 
ing the most important events of American history, side by side 
with contemporaneous European events, so arranged that, 
with the aid of a variety of symbols and type-signs, these land- 
marks of history may easily become impressed on the mind of 
the student. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have just published Alaska; 
Its Southern Coast and the Sitkan Archipelago, by E. 
R. Scidmore, in which she dispels, by facts, the impression 
that it is a barren, inhospitable region. Miss Scidmore’s de- 
scriptions are vivid and picturesque, and one can learn more 
of Alaska from her pages than from all the official reports. It 
isa book that will have a wide popularity. It is well ilius- 
trated, and contains a map reduced from the last general chart 
of Alaska. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, will publish about the 
middle of May an important book on The Russian Revolt, 
by Mr. Edmund Noble, of London. It gives the origin and 
history of this revolt, which is now known as Nihilism, and is 
based on ten years careful study of Russian subjects, and two 
years travel and residence in Russia. One chapter treats of 
the relations of the revolt to Europe, and is therefore pecul- 
iarly timely jast now. 

— J. B. Harrison, Pittsfield, Mass., has published Summer 
Sermons from a Berkshire Pulpit, by William Wilberforce 
Newton; price, 50 cents. This book contains sixteen sermons 
preached to the summer congregations of “St. Stephen’s,’”’ 
Pittefield, Mass. They are full of stirring appeals, and admi- 
rably calculated to give men and women help and courage to 
fight the battles of life in the faith and‘obedience of Christ, the 
great teacher. . 

— G, P, Patnam’s Sons, New York City, have ready Afghan- 
istan and the Anglo-Russian Dispute, by Theo, F. Roden- 
bough, Bvt. Brig. General U.S. A.; price, 50 cents and $1 00. 
It has three valuable maps and other illustrations, and con- 
tains an account of Rassia’s advance toward India, based upon 
the reports and experiences of Russian, German, and British 
officers and travelers, with a description of Afghanistan and of 
the military powers concerned. It is a timely and valuable 
addition to the information of the Asiatic problem. 


Later on, Messrs. H., M. & Co., will publish Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s Atlantic story of A Marsh Island; ‘Charles Ezbert 
Craddock’s’’ Down the Ravine, an illustrated story for chil- 
dren; Patroclus and Penelope: A Chat on Horseback, 
by Col. Theodore A. Dodge, illustrated with photographic 
views of the horse in motion ; the new series of ‘“‘ Monday 
Lectures,”’ by Joseph Cook, entitled Orient; A Talk on 
Botany, by W. W. Bailey ; Bight Studies of the Lord’s 
Day, a many-sided discussion by an anonymous author ; and 
The Philosophy of Disenchantment, by Edgar Evertson- 
Saltas. 

— The John C. Green prize of $1,000 offered by the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union for the best book on “ The Obliga- 
tions and Advantages of the Day of Rest,’’ has been awarded 
to the manuscript entitied, The Lord's Day: Its Perpetual 
Obligations, signed ‘‘ Sabbaticus,”’ and found to be written 
by Prof. A. E. Waffle, of Lewisburg University, Lewisburg, 
Penn. The prize book by Prof. A. E. Waffle will appear in 
September. It contains over 73,000 words, and will be issued 
in a duodecimo volame of about 300 pages, in an attractive 


form, at the extremely low price of $1 00, and will be published 
by the American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, Penn. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have issued from their fruitfal 
press Selected Poems from Michelangelo Buonarroti; 
with translations from various sourcc:: edited by Ednah D. 
Cheney, author of Gleanings in the Fields of Art ; price, $1 25. 
Both the Italian and English versions are given ; the transla- 
tions are from Southey, Harford, Taylor, Symonds, Words- 
worth, Miss Cheney, and others. -Tbe poems are in the form 
of sonnets and madrigals, and betray a wealth of thought, and 
beauty of expression ; they are especially for young readers, 
who, possessing a slight knowledge of Italian, would shrink 
from the difficulties of the text without assistance. For this 
reason the Italian is according to the best authority. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, have jast pub- 
lished Across the Chasm; price, $1.00. It is a story of 
American life, evidently written with a purpose of bringing 
the prejadices of residents of the North and South under the 
guidance of reason and fraternal action in social life. The 
heroine is a young southern girl, who spends a winter in Wash- 
ington; and the contrasted traits of character, the ambitious 
and restless northerner, and the less energetic but more roman- 
tic southerner, as seen through the eyes of Margaret Treven- 
non, are depicted with wonderful cleverness. But it is much 
more than a study of character: the love-story is piquant and 
the descriptions of social life in Washington extremely good. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York City, have published Louis 
Pasteur: His Life and Labors, by his son-in-law; translated 
from the French by Lady Claud Hamilton ; with an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Tyndall; 12mo, cloth; price, $1.25. The preface 
says: “Since the first studies of M. Pasteur on molecular dis- 
symmetry, down to his most recent investigations on hydro- 
phobia, on virulent diseases, and on the artificial cultures of 
living contagia, the author of these pages has been able, if not 
to witness all, at least to follow in its principal developments, 
this uninterrupted series of scientific conquests;—a record in 
which the verities of science are endowed with the interest of 
romance.”’ 

— Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, have ready College Songs, 
a collection of new and popular songs of the American colleges, 
compiled by Henry Randall Waite; price, 50 cents. This isa 
new and popular collection of the jolly, rattling lyrics that con- 
stitute the peculiar music of the colleges; and, being furnished 
at a low price, it will doubtless have a large sale. There 
are 73 of the songs. The old favorites, ‘‘ School,’’ *‘ Lone Fish 
Ball,’”’ “* Bingo,’”’ etc., are of course in it. There are also a 
dozen or so of the best part songs, a few of the best jubilee 
songs, as ‘‘Sweet Chariot,” ‘‘ Mary and a Martha,’’ and a few 
of the recent popular successes among comic songs. The 
melodies can be sung by any voice, and the choruses well 
enough either by male voices or mixed voices. Where four 
parts are printed the music can be sung either by male or 
mixed voices. Accompaniments for piano or organ. 

— A Lovell & Co., Astor Place, New York City, have pub- 
lished a little book that will be cordially welcomed by hundreds 
of practical teachers at this season of the year. It is entitled 
Graded Reviews ; or, Helps to Teachers and Pupils in Arith- 
metic, Geography, and Language. It contains carefully graded 
work in these three studies, extending over eight years. No 
persons are better fitted from experience to prepare such a list 
of review questions after the latest approved methods than Mr. 
W. M. Giffia and his associate, David Maclure, of Newark, N. 
J. They say in their preface that these review exercises 
“were prepared for ordinary classes and pupils.”’ The book 
is a valuable one, suggestive to every live teacher and helpfal 
as a means of testing their daily work. We heartily commend 
it to all elementary teachers. 


— J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, have published 
Lessons in Hygiene, by John C. Cutter, B.S., M D.; price, 
50 cents. In this elementary treatise are presented, in a con- 
cise and orderly manner, the essential facts concerning bath- 
ing, clothing, air, water, food, cooking, home-construction, 
mental work, physical exercise, eye-work, contagious disease, 
filth-disease, disinfection, tea, tobacco, chloral, alcoholics, etc., 
as bearing upon the maintenance of health and the prevention 
of disease. Especial attention is given to the disease-inducing 
actions of tea, tobacco, chloral, and alcoholics. The simplest 
and best methods of procedure in emergent cases are clearly 
explained. The portion of the text devoted to anatomy and 
physiology is brief, yet contains all the facts deemed essential 
for the comprehension of the practical portions of the book, 
In the foot-notes and in the paragraphs under the “ disease. 
inducing actions of alcoholics’’ will be found facts of deep 
import. 

— Harper & Bros., New York City, announce The Writings 
and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden, edited by John Bigelow; 
an account of M. Desire Charnay’s Expedition to Mexico 
and Central America in 1879; The Congo and the Found. 
ing of its Pree State, by H. M. Stanley; the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament (this edition will be in 4 vols., 
8vo); Oats, or Wild Oats? Common Sense for Young 
Men, by J. M. Buckley, D.D.; Harper's Hand-book for 
Travelers, for 1885, 3 vols.; Greek Statesmen: Solon, 
Themistocles, by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. ; Diet for 
the Sick, by Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, illustrated. 


The same house have recently published Sermons by | B.C 


Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; edited from short-hand reports by George R. Crooks, 


D.D. It contains twenty-five sermons of this great preacher, 


who was universally known and honored in hischurch. His 
noble, earnest soul is revealed in these discourses. 


Methods end Principles in Bible Study and Sunday. 
School Teaching. By Rev. A. E. Winship. Boston: W. 


A. Wilde & Co. 
The aim of the author of this valuable manual is one of great 


practical importance. There is no reason why the same peda- 
gogical principles and methods should not be applied to the 
training of pupils in the study of the Bible, as are found use- 
ful in the training of the intellect. This has not been, as a 
rule, recognized in Sunday-school teaching. Mr. Winship 
shows how the latest and best-matured psychological princi- 
ples may be used to ald in securing attention, in assisting the 
memory and imagination, to develop correct habits in thought 
and life, to inspire intelligent belief, and to aid in making 
right choices. The Bible is the great text-book in morals and 
religion, and the correct presentation of its truths should be 


the grand purpose of every teacher in the Sunday-school. Mr. 


Winship shows what to do, how to do it, and why, by a clear 
and concise statement of the principles and methods to be ap- 
plied in the art of all true teaching. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of magnetic teaching, states the value of voluntary 
and involunrary attention, the philosophy of habit, sympathy, 
and of belief. and the influence of the emotions and the use 
of the imagination in training the mind and heart to right 
choices that will lead every child to the guidance of proper 
motives in the duties of practical life and in the exercise of 
willing obedience to God’s laws. 


The Structure of lish Prose. A Manual of Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric. By John G. R. McElroy, A.M., profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and the English Language in the University 
of Pennsylvania. New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. 
Price, $1 20. 

This work aims at practical results, It is adapted to teach 
composition, and at the same time to compel the student to 
think. It clearly presents the principles of the art of compo- 
sition, and keeps uppermost the problem ‘‘ How to Write.” 
Thought 1s superior to style, but good thought deserves excel- 
lence of form in expression. The book is limited to prose, and 
is the product of the author’s own experience in teaching. 
After defining Rhetoric, its laws, fandamental maxims, depart- 
ments, and the kinds of discourse, the author discusses Style, 
its grammatical purity; the elements of style and its qualities. 
In Part Second, under the head of * Invention,” he treats of 
the theme, general rules, modes of discussion, etc. In an able 
appendix the author gives the definitions of Rhetoric, dis- 
cusses the theory and true method of studying the subject, etc. 
The mechanical execution of the book is excellent, and does 
great credit to the enterprising publishers, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


China; by Robert K. Douglas; with many illustrations and an index; 
price, $150. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Q. P. Index Annual for 1883. Q. P. Index, Publisher. 

Physiology, Hygiene, and Narcotics; by “harles K. Mills, M.A., M.D.; 
revised edition; price examination, 60 cts. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. 

School Supply Record Book, for use of Superintendents and Teachers, 
in keeping account of Text books, etc; sample copy, 15 cts. Norton. 
Mass. : Lane Brothers. 

Graded Reviews, or Helps to Teachers and Pupils in Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, and Language; by W. M, Griffia and David Maclure. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 

Tales from Many Sources, Vol. II.; price, 75 cts. New York : Dodd, 


Mead & Co 
Hegel’s Asthetics; A Critical ition; by John Steinfort Kedne 
8. T.D.; price, $125. Chicago: 8 . Griggs & Co. 
Harper’s Handy Series: No. 1. That Terrible Man; a novel; by W. E. 


Norris; price 15 cents... .. Harper’s Franklin Square Library: No. 464, 0 
the Fo’k’sle Head; sea stories; by W. Clark Russell; price 15 coats, 
e er Guide; a tr on Com ition ; LP. 
Stevens. Boston : Wild & Stevens. daadtoanah 
Index Rerum; or, Index of Subjects, with an Introduction; by John 
Todd, D.D.; revised by James M, Hubbard; |price, $2.50. New York : 
ammer Sermons m a r re Pulpit; Wm. Wil 
Newton; price 50 cents, Pittsfield, Mass. : 
An Old English Grammar; by Edward Sievers, Ph.D.; translated and 
by ; price ay Ginn, Heath & Co. 
ern Electric and Magnetism; To ~A .D. 
Alaska: Its Southern Coast and the Sitkan Archipelago; by E. Ruha- 
mab Seldwore, with maps and illustrations; price $1.50. Boston: D, Loth. 
rop 
MAGAZINES, 
The Nineteenth Century, for April, edited [James Knowles; terms 
$450 a year; 40 cts.a copy. Philadelphia: Poh Scott Publication Co. 
The Caterer and Household Magazine, for May ; terms $2,00 a year, 
single Philadelphia : N. C. Whitton. 
he Eng ustra’ zine, for May ; price, $1.7 15 
nd in Nature, for May; $100 per annum, 10 ° 
en's Juvenile of Know for April; terms ° 
New York: John Alden, = +y 
‘anry, for May; terms, $1.00 a year, 10 t Boston : D. 
Lathrop & year, 10 cents a number, mn: D 
ick’s Lilustrated Monthly ine, for ; terms, $1. 
e an t, for May; terms, $1.00 
cents. New York : The Star & Crescent Publishing Go’ 
North Carolina Magazine, for April; terms, $1.00a year. 
sage copie 25 cents. ectic and Philanthropic Societies, Chapel 


The British Qaarterly Review, for April; terms $3.00 ’ 
copy; Philadelphia : Leonard Scott Publication On 


UATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Report of the High School, for 1883-4, of St. Louis, Mo. Catalogue of 
the Baptist Female College, Lexington, Mo., 1883-4, Report of the 
School Committee and Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass , for 
1884. Annual Catalogue of Pembroke Academy for 1885, Pembroke, 
N.H. The Educational Work of Dr. Lowell Mason; by Theodore F. 
Seward; also Lowell Mason, by A. W. Thayer. Annual Report of the 
Public Schools of the City of Savannah, for 1884. Annual Report of the 
President of the Normal College, New York, for 1884. Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of O » for 1885. 
Report of the Worcester Schools, Worcester. Mass., for 1 Annual 
Report of the Schools Committee and Superintendent of Schools of the 
Biddeford. Me., for 1883-4. Thirtieth Annual Report of the 
of ucation of Chicago, Ill., for 1884. rt of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of La Crosse, Wis. » for 1884. * The Strategic Relations of 
New Jersey in the War for American Independence,” by General Henry 
~ n, LL D , delivered before the New Jersey Historical Society, 
n the State House at Trenton, and published by the Society, Catalogue 
ol the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., for 1882-8. Annual 

ear Hound inthe Reoomes of the 
Idaho Springs, Col. of the Mo j Price 20 cents; 
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THE ADOPTION OF A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
BY A PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD. | 


BY PROF. GEORGE ©. CHASE, LEWISTON, ME. 


The recent action of the Lewiston School Board, in adopting 
the ‘St. Joseph’s Parochial School,” has received a share of 
ublic attention out of all proportion to the immediate results. 


There is a wide-spread suspicion that the course taken in 
Lewiston foreshadowed the policy to be pursued in other com- 
munities whare the Roman Catholic element may be in the 
ascendancy. For this reason, the facts and arguments in the 
case may be of interest to the readers of Taz JOURNAL. 


Lewiston has, perhaps, 21,000 inhabitants, of whom some- 
what less than half are Roman Catholics. Of the Catholic 
population about three-fifths are French Canadians, the re. 
maining two-fifths Irish. The French Canadians have a paro- 
chial school with from eight hundred to one thousand pupils 
of both sexes; the Irish, one with 350 pupils, all girls. The 
latter school was established four years ago, and is the one that 
has been adopted by the school board. Its maintenance im- 
poses a heavy burden upon the parish, and it is said that dis- 
satisfaction has been openly expressed by its patrons because 
the school has been found inferior to the public schools from 
which their children have been withdrawn. 

There are scarcely a hundred French Canadian pupils in at- 
tendance at the city schools, and the attendance of Irish chil- 
dren has been diminished nearly one-half by the establishment 
of the parochial school; yet the Roman Catholic population 
has steadily sought to increase its representation in the public- 
school board, until it has secured eight of the fourteen mem- 
bers. As soon as the result of the last municipal election was 
known, a special meeting of the school board was called, and 
the Irish Catholic priest, who is. also a member of the board, 
introduced the following proposition: 

First: I will place St. Joseph’s Parochial School under di- 
rect control of the superintending school board, to be graded 
and managed in every respect just as all other schools in the 
city, only asking that the present teachers be retained, if found 


competent, 

Second: I tender the use of the St. Joseph Parochial School- 
building, heated and cared for, rent free, for one year from 
September. 

Third: Beyond the usual fifteen minutes provided in each 
of the city schools, no time will be employed in special re- 
ligious instruction. The time of teachers and scholars will 
be devoted especially to studies, as in other schools. 

Fourth: At the close of the school year, if either party is 
dissatisfied, the board can, if thought necessary, return to the 
present school system, 

Father Wallace urged, in behalf of his proposition, that it 
would relieve his people from the burden of a double school 
tax; would faeilitate the transfer of pupils, when desirable, 
from the parochial to the public school, and vice versa ; and, 
especially, that it would foster a kindly feeling between Irish 
and native Americans. He believed that the parochial sys- 
tem, by isolating pupils of a particular race and religion, 
tended to foster prejudices and antagonisms which, in a com- 
munity made up of diverse elements, were greatly to be de- 
plored. ; 

On being questioned as to the nature of the religious in- 
struction to be given in the fifteen minutes reserved for devo- 
tional exercises, he replied that the devotions would be Cath- 
olic, the school being a Catholic body,—just as there is a Prot- 
estant form of devotion in the other schools. Protestant chil- 
dren, if there, would not be required to take any part in the 
devotions, Protestant form of devotion had, he said, been 
imposed upon Catholic children in thé public schools, in that 
they had been required to repeat the Lord’s Prayer as it reads 
in the Protestant version of the New Testament. 

He was asked whether he would wish to renew the proposi- 
tion at the expiration of the year named, if, meanwhile, the 
schoo] board had found it expedient to place a part of the pu- 
pils under the care of Protestant teachers. To this question 
he gave no decisive reply. 

To the question, why he wished to tranafer the school to the 
control of the public school board instead of allowing its pu- 
pils to apply for admission to the public schools, he replied that 
he wished to have the school so massed as to be in readiness 
to repair after school-hours to the church, a few rods from 
the parochial school-building, there to receive religious in- 
struction. It was a matter of convenience to him in his care 
over the children of his parish. 8 

It was urged, in reply to these arguments that, while all 
Protestant members of the board would welcome any plan 
that would extend the benefits of the public school system,— 


1. The proposed arrangement would leave the school sub- 
stantially what it now is, a parochial institution. It would 
have the same pupils and the same teachers, and would exist 
for the same end. Practically Protestant children would, be 
excluded, even if the time for devotional exercises were lim- 
ited to fifteen minutes. The very garb of the teachers would 
Proclaim it a Catholie school, Nor did the recitation in the 
= schools of the Protestant version of the Lord’s Prayer 
nie & precedent for sectarian exercises. The difference be- 
aang the Catholic and the Protestant version of the prayer 
Cath ee and no one would object to the use by 
the : ¢ children of their own form. Such a division of au- 
t rity a8 the proposition contemplated would subvert the 
“ndamental principle of the public-school system,—the abso- 


P 


lute control by the people of the schools maintained for and by 
the people. 

2. To accept the use of the rooms offered, rent awd fuel free, 
would be unworthy of a city like Lewiston. Receiving secta- 
rian gifts by a municipality is the same in principle as bestow- 
ing them. Such a policy is undignified and un-American. 

3, The adoption of the Parochial School as proposed, instead 
of softening race and sectarian prejudices, would inevitably 
foster them. By the terms of the proposition the school is, so 
far as possible, to retain its present composition and adminis- 
tration. It is no part of the duty of a public-school board to 
afford facilities for the inculcation of sectarian tenets. 

4. The acceptance of the proposition would commit the 
board to a dangerous and unnecessary departure from estab 
lished methods. The public schools of the city had all been 
organized and conducted on the basis of coéducation. It was 
now proposed to provide a school solely for girls. Heretofore 
pupils had been assigned to the school, of the grade in which 
they belonged, nearest their own homes. For what purpose 
that could concern a public-school board, should all considera- 
tions of health, comfort, and convenience be disregarded, and 
girls be required to pass by easily accessible school-rooms and 
walk long distances, two, three, or four miles a day? More- 
over, the proposed action involved an unnecessary expenditure 
of the people’s money. By a judicious distribution of the 
850 girls now in the parochial school among the public schools, 
the services of at least two of the eight additional teachers 
that would be rendered necessary by the adoption of the prop- 
osition, might be dispensed with. 

5. The board was in danger of establishing a dangerous 
precedent. It is easy to see how, by the application of the 
some principle, Lewiston might be burdened with the support 
of parochial schools for many times the number under consid- 
eration. 

6. The action of the board in adopting the school would be 
unconstitutional. The Constitution of Maine expressly says, 
—Art. L, Sec. 3,—‘‘ No subordination or preference of any one 
sect or denomination to another shall ever be established by 
law.” 

7. The citizens are ready to meet all educational demands 
that may be legitimately made upon them. If the existing ac- 
commodations are inadequate, they are ready to provide addi- 
tional school-rooms. Let the children in the parochial school 
make application for admission to the schools from which they 
have been taken. 

After the discussion, the original proposition was withdrawn, 
and the following substitute presented : 

First : I will place St. Joseph’s Parochial School under direct 
control of the superintending school board, to be managed and 
graded in every respect just as all other schools in the city. 

Second: I tender the use of the St. Joseph’s Parochial 

School building, heated and cared for, rent free, for one year 
from September. 
The advocates of the proposition thus amended claimed that 
further opposition to its adoptionywas unreasonable and cap- 
tious, since the school was to be entirely subject to the school 
board, without limitations of any sort. It was replied that un- 
less the school board, by virtue of the dominant element in it, 
was expected to retain the parochial school as now “‘ massed ’”’ 
and organized, the proposition could have no motive, That 
the motive was the very same in the amended as in the orig- 
inal form of the proposition was manifest from the tender of 
the school-building, ‘‘ heated and cared for, rent free,’’ Either 
the school board was relied upon to do just what had been 
asked in the first place, or the proposition had become merely 
a tender of charity to the city,—a supposition that no one was 
credulous enough to entertain. 

To this argument no reply was made. The board decided 
by a strict party vote (eight to four) to accept the proposition 
as amended. The president did not vote, and there was one 
vacancy in the board. A request by the minority that the vote 
be taken by yeas and nays was referred by the president to the 
board, and was refused by the majority. 

No further action in the matter is likely to be taken until 


the election of teachers for the school year, beginning in Sep- 
et bag purpose of the amended proposition may then 
ose 


SHORT AND CRISP.” 


— An English writer sneeringly says America has no leis- 
ure class. He should become acquainted with some of our 
office-holders. 

— The English alphabet is tolerably virtuous; twenty of th 
letters have never been in prison. Yes, but look what a lot o 
them are now in the penitentiary. 

— A stump orator exclaimed, “‘ I know no north, no south, 
no east, no west, fellow-citizens!’’ Then, exclaimed an old 
farmer in the crowd, *‘ it’s time you went to school and larnt 
jography.” 

— A boy stood an umbrella with a cord tied to it in a public 
doorway. Within a quarter of an hour eleven persons thought 
that umbrella was theirs, and carried it with them to the length 
of the string; then they suddenly dropped it, and went off 
without once looking after it. 

— Some good stories are told of the examinations by school 
inspectors in the London elementary schools. The following 
may certainly claim to have put the examiner in the least 
favorable light. ‘‘ With what weapons,” he asked, “did Sam- 
son slay the Philistines ?” and, finding that the youngsters 
hesitated, and wishing to prompt them, he touched his own 
cheek significantly, and asked, ‘‘ What is this?’’ His action 
awakening the chords of memory, the whole class responded 
with one voice, ‘*‘ The jawbone of an ass.”” This was as clever 
in its way as the answer of the little girl to the question: 


** Who came after Solomon ?”’ The Queen of Sheba, sir,”’ 
or of the lad who defined an unclean spirit as “a dirty devil.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


An attempt is being made by the friends of the Illinois In- 
dustrial University at Champaign, to have the word Industrial 
dropped from its title. Owing to another use of this word, as 
applied to schools, there is an impression quite common 
among those who know nothing of the university, except its 
name, that it is asort of reform school. It may well cause . 
dissatisfaction among the faculty and students of a state uni- 
versity consisting of several colleges, among which are the 
college of agriculture and of engineering, to have a leading pa- 
per of a neighboring city, in an editorial on convict labor, 
class it among “‘ industrial” and “trade schools” of this and 
other states. 

This idea of the nature of the university has been shown to 
exist in the minds of members of the state legislature, to which 
it owes its existence, and requests come occasionally to the re- 
gent for the admission of incorrigible boys. Since the laws of 
the state apply the term industrial to schools of a reformatory 
nature, it is to be hoped that the friends of the university will 
be successful in their attempt to obtain for it a name corres- 
ponding to the nature of the institution. 

The State Normal School, at Normal, has entered upon its 
spring term with an attendance even larger than that of the 
corresponding term of last year. The customary society soci- 
able has been held, and the graduating class, numbering about 
twenty five, is looking forward toward commencement. 
Extensive changes have been made in the Natural Science 
department. Since the removal of Professor Forbes, state en- 
tomologist, to the Illinois Industrial University, most of the 
contents of the State Laboratory of Natural Science have been 
removed to the same place, but enough have been left to make 
an extensive collection,—geological, botanical, and mineral,— 
which is henceforth to be open to the students and visitors on 
all days during school-hours. The rooms have been fitted up 
with special reference to the use of classes in science, all of 
which classes, except those in chemistry, will recite here. The 
object is to bring the study of natural science into closer rela- 
tion to the normal and model classes of the school, and through 
them to the public schools of the state. The new arrange- 
ment can hardly fail to accomplish its purpose. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association held its latest 
meeting at Rockford, April 24 and 25. Over two hundred were 
present, and even more than usual interest is reported. The 
meeting was held in the Lincoln School-building; President 
Kimball, of Elgin, presiding. 

The central thought of the whole meeting appears to have 

been the subject of reading. W. H. Ray, of Hyde Park, read 
a paper on Reading in High Schools ; S. B. Wadsworth, of 
Oregon, read a paper on Reading in Grammar Schools ; and 
Miss Anna L. Davis, Aurora, one on Primary Reading. 
Among those discussing these papers were Jonathan Piper 
of Chicago, W. B. Powell of Aurora, and Professor Kerr of 
Madison, Wis. Professor Powell said he would throw out not 
only the fifth and sixth school readers, but the fourth also, 
When there is so much good reading of the same grade to be 
obtained at a much less cost, the children should not be kept 
on the scraps found in reading-books. 
In his address, Saturday afternoon, on-the subject, ‘‘ What 
Shall we Read ?”’ Professor Kerr, of Madison, Wis., said that 
the man of culture was the man of books. Periodical litera- 
ture was good in its place, but was likely to crowd out the best 
reading if indulged in to too great an extent. All great na- 
tions owe much of their greatness to books. Book agents carry 
many good books from house to house, and in just so much 
are a blessing, but they also carry many books that could be 
thrown away with profit. 

All the papers agreed upon the importance of reading books; 
good books, and many books. All agreed that the teacher must 
be familiar not only with good language, but good books. 

At the business meeting the subject of a Northern Illinois 
Normal School was discussed, and it was decided to print cer- 
tain statistics furnished by O. S. Cook upon the subject, and 
to circulate blank petitions in favor of the project of establish- 
ing such an institution. 

The officers for the following year are: Prest.—J. H. Free- 
man, of Aurora; Vice-Prest.—S. B. Wadsworth, of Oregon ; 
Sec.—W. H. Ray, of Hyde Park ; Treas.—F. L. Oldt, of Lan- 
ark ; Ex. Com.—A. W. Greenman of Rochelle, H. W. Belfield 
of Chicago, L. J. Howe of Dixon. Davip W. Rerp. 


LETTER FROM MARYLAND. 


The public schools of Carroll County were closed the 15th 
April, and will be reopened on or about Sept. 1, 1885. Prof. 
James A. Diffenbaugh, our new secretary, treasurer, and ex- 
aminer, submitted his report to the board, which was accepted 
and approved. We have 127 white and 10 colored schools in 
operation; attendance during the term just ended, 5,297 pu- 
pils, at a net expense of $9,658 27. Nine delegations presented 
petitions for new school-houses. Teachers’ reports for last 
term, ending April 15, were all correct, approved, and paid 
promptly. The annual examination of teachers was held at 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week; 87 candidates presented themselves for examina- 
tion. The examination was more rigid than those of previous 
years, and thé examiner intends to raise the standard still 
higher next year. His policy is approved by the teachers, and 


the School Board is desirous of increasing the salaries of mer- 
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itorious teachers; hence we anticipate more remunerative 
compensation at no distant day. Oar salaries have been rather 
miserly. The maximum of $90 for first-grade teachers, and 
$50 for those of lowest grades, for three terms annually, do not 
give a high assurance of competency for declining years. 

Very few teachers in this section take good educational 
journals. Light, chaffy literature appears to be in better har- 
mony with their ssthetic tastes. When forced by chill penury 
to give up my educational journal, I shall bid farewell to the 
schools and children forever; for in this age of pressing activ- 
ity and intense thought, no man or woman is competent or 
qualified to give the right kind of instruction who is not abreast 
with the times. This is my opinion,—let it be worth what it 
may,—and it shall abide with me to the end. Taz New Ene 
LAND JOURNAL started well, is growing better every year, and 
outstrips all the other educational journals of the wide, wide 
world. The last number contains most excellent articles on 
“Tenure of Teachers’ Office,’”’ as well as other important ar- 
ticles, and is worth more to any live, wide-awake teacher than 
the price paid for a whole year’s subscription. * 


LETTER FROM MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


[The following interesting letter is written to his former 
teacher in Boston, by W. L. Herford, a nephew of the Rev. 


Dr. Brooke Herford, of Boston. This young man was in an 


architect’s office in the winter of 1883, and joined a class in 
New Testament Greek taught by Prof. R. L. Perkins, in the 
rooms of the Y. M. C. Association. From this beginning he 
acquired a taste for classical Greek, and is now in England 
fitting for college. His bright and brilliant mind will, we 
trust, shine forth from the pulpit after he has completed his 
preparatory studies.) 
Lapy-BaBgn Hovuss, FALLOWFIELD, 
MANCHESTER, April 8, 1885. 

Dear Mr, Perkins :—I have just broken off in the middle of 
my Latin studies this afternoon, and, while thinking of Boston 
and you among my other friends there, it suddenly came into 
my head that perhaps you would not be sorry to have a line to 
say how my classical studies were progressing under this En- 

glish,—I was going to say sun, but perhaps “these English 
- elouds”’ would be nearer the truth, from your American point 
of view. But Iam fond of our average English dull day ; it 
is restful and quiet, and, when a brilliant, sunshiny day does 
come,—oh! how we do enjoy it. 

Well, since I said good-bye to dear old Boston, and landed 
safely on this side (after a pleasant, uneventful voyage), I have 
been pretty hard at work reading Greek and Latin for my Ox- 
ford entrance examination, which takes place on 2ist of Sep- 
tember next at Oxford. The subjects are two Greek plays (I 
am reading Euripides’ Alcestis and Hecuba), and a certain 
quantity of a Latin author (I am taking Vergil’s Four Georgics- 
grammar, Latin and Greek; Latin prose composition (turning 
English into Latin); arithmetic and Zuclid, Bks. I and II. 
have read the Alcestis, and feel I know it pretty well; but I 
did find it bard at first, as you can well imagine. I am taking 
classes in Latin and Greek at our Manchester college, Owens 
College. Dr. Roscoe (now Sir Henry Roscoe) is perhaps the 
best known name to the outside world; he is the chemistry 
professor. 

At Christmas time I went up to Oxford for two or three days, 
staying at the Mission House, where Father Hal! (the rector of 
St. John’s Church) comes from; he was (and still is) in Eng- 
land, and so I saw him there. I was delighted with Oxford. 
It was vacation time, and quite empty, so I could wander 
about at pleasure among the beautiful old colleges, and they 
are most beautiful and interesting. The college I hope to go 
to, Keble College (built in memory of John Keble, a saintly 
bishop of our church) is quite new, comparatively, but the 
buildings, and especially the chapel, are very fine. 

I will send you word about the result of my examination in 
September; till then I shall be grinding away to the best of 
my powers. If at any time you would like to write to me, and 
let me know how you and Pemberton Square are getting on, 
the above address will always find me. 

Ever faithfully yours, W. Liewetyy Herrorp. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


RAILROAD RATES, 

The railroad rates from Boston and other prominent points 
in New England, to persons attending the National Educational 
Association at Saratoga, so far as arranged to this date, are 
follows : 

Via Hoosac Tunnel Route to Saratoga and Return. — Bos- 
ton, $700; Concord, Mass., $650; Worcester, $600; Ayer 
Junction, $6.00; Fitchburg, $6.00; Millers Falls, $500; 
Greenfield, $4.50. 

Via Boston & Albany Railroad to Saratoga and Return — 
Boston, $7 00 ; South Framingham, $6 50 ; Worcester, $6 00 ; 
Palmer, $5.50; Springfield, $5 00; Westfield, $5 00. 

Tickets good going, from July 6 to 18, and returning until 
August 31, 1885. W. E. SHetpon, 

Sec, Nat. Ed, Assoc., and Manager for Massachusetts, 


oF EDUCATION is 
friends, and I give it a warm greeting 
My work is educational in measure, and all*the hel re- 
er EMIL HALL, 
Providence, B. I, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Schoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school rta, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information opinion. eep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


MAINE. 

— Gen. Henry B. Carrington, U.S A., author of Battles of 
the American Revolution, and other historical works, will 
address the State Pedagogical Convention at Bangor, on Friday 
night, the 15th inst ; subject, * Practical Methods of Teaching 
History.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Miss Susan C. Eastman, lately of Henniker, now has 
charge of the grammar school in Tilton. Miss Myra A. Worden, 
a graduate of Plymouth normal school, has the intermediate, 
and Miss Stella Freese, who has also been trained in the normal 
school, the Primary Department. Miss Eastman was 4 nor- 
mal teacher, having been one of the pioneers in the New Hamp- 
shire Normal School. 

— The Conference Seminary is doing good work. Prof. 
Quimby, who leaves at the end of this school year, has done 
faithful work, and wherever he goes will carry with him the 
good wishes of a host of friends. Dr. Koowles of Plymouth 
takes his place in the fall, as president of the seminary. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The N. E. Conservatory of Music, — Prof. E. Tourjee, 
director,—has now been established in Boston seventeen years, 
and has achieved an enviable fame. The actual attendance 
last year was 1,971. Of these 1,198 were from Boston and 
vicinity ; the remainder are from all sections of the country, 
and ‘foreign parts.’ Indeed, the ‘‘Conservatory” has a 
world-wide reputation. Several important additions to its 
faculty have been made for the coming year. 

— The action of the Boston Schoo! Committee in passing an 
order permitting children of the Eliot and Hancock schools, 
with the consent of their parents, to attend two hours per 
week the manual training school of the North End Industrial 
Home, will be very generally approved. It is an extension of 
an experiment already made with satisfactory results, and 
although the opportunities which it will open cannot, in the 
nature of the case, be brought within the reach of many chil- 
dren, it is a step, if not a very long one, in the right direction. 
The experiment can be made without cost to the tax-payers, 
but the plan works so well, in the extremely limited applica- 
cation which it has had thus far, that its incorporation in the 
public-school system, on a scale somewhat commensurate with 
the needs of the city, is only a question of time. An order 
looking to an inquiry as to the cost of establishing a suitable 
manual training school was adopted by the committee, after 


proposition. The idea is one which gains in favor, the longer 
it is considered, and we look to see it permanently established 
among our educational methods. 


BHODE ISLAND, 


— Mr. J. F. Brown, of Warwick, will continue in charge of 
the first room in Natick, and Miss T. R. Westcott of the second. 
Mr. J Q. Adams, of West Natick, entered the Apponang School 
as principal, May4 Mrs. Hattie Carpenter continues in charge 
of second room. Mr. J. M. Nye remains in Crampton, and Mr. 
W. V. Slocum in Phenix. Miss Hattie H. Leader, late of the 
| in Centreville, with Mr. J. Q. Adams, becomes prin- 
cipal of the public school in Quidnick, in Coventry. 

— Supt. E. C. Tefft was peas one of Rogers’ groups by 
the South Kingstown Teachers’ Association at their last meet- 
ing for the season, held at Wakefield on the 25th ult., in recog- 
nition of his services as president. During the four years’ 
existence of the Association, Mr. Tefft has missed but one of 
the meetings, and that because of illness. The presentation 
was made by EH. A. Noyes, of Kingston, and the recipient feel- 
ingly responded. 

— Supt Reynolds, of Bristol, was married, May 7, to Miss 
Fannie Greenwood.—Jamestown is to have a new public 
school-building. The Watchemoket Temperance School in 
East Providence, taught by Mr. H. 8. Babcock, under the au- 
spices of the W. C. T. U., closed May 4—-—Mrs, M. A. Baker 
teaches at Oak Lawn. Miss A. M. Swett teaches at Summit, 
—-—Mr. John Hopkins takes Mr. A. Tefft’s place in the Allen- 
town schools; Mr. Tefft goes to Belleville. 

— The Warren schools began last year to observe Decoration 
Day in a special manner. They will continue it this year, 
when it is expected that Rev. Sidney Dean wiil be the orator. 

— The Harris collection of American poetry presented by 
the late Senator Anthony to Brown University, is now being 
placed in position in the library. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The teachers of Taftville, a district in the city of Norwich, 
under the leadership of their principal, Mr. N. L. M. Ladd, 
have commenced a series of meetings held at the close of the 
afternoon session once in two weeks,at which they are addressed 
by practical teachers upon topics pertaining to the daily work 
of school-rooms in a conversational way. These talks pro- 
vided for by the courtesy of Hon. C. D. Hine, secretary of the 
State Board, are full of inspiration and suggestion, and are 
already bearing fruit in the school-room. he teachers are 
wide-awake and thoughtful, and although laboring under seri- 
ous disadvantages with reference to attendance, the school, 
consisting of nine a ny under their faithful labors is 
me occupied for the first 

é@ current year, has 
eflcleney of the Bae year, greatly contributed to the 

— The school at Greenville, under the care of Mr. 8. 8. 

rank among the schools of 
re are eleven departm 
over by fourteen teachers. 


ALABAMA.—The fourth commencement exercises of the 
Tuskegee Normal School will be held at Tuskegee, Thursday, 
May 28, 1885. Prof. J. C. Price, of Salisbury, N. C., will de- 
liver the annual address. Order of exercises : Mornin , Class 
exercises and industrial work, from 8 30 to 12 80 o’clock. Af- 
ternoon, rhetorical exercises, from 2 00 to 5.00 o’clock. 


Inp1ANA.—Senator Harrison has been invited to deliver 
address before the literary societies of Earlham College, jutee 
commencement week.——Our public schools lost a warm 


Study, of Richmond, accompanied by his trustees, recent] 
visited inspect their industrial feat, 
ures, —— rant’s ay was a rved 
in a large number of our schools. 
The private normals of our state all seem to be in a flourish- 


ing condition. The last one, recentl zed , 
Pr hen} ntly organi by Dr. Tingley 


good enrollment. Just why! signed 


favorable action had been taken upon the Industrial Home| progress 


friend in the recent death of ex-Governor Baker.—— Supt. | Th 


such schools should flourish so well in our state is a conun- 
drum to which no satisfactory answer has yet been given, 
Richmond will erect another eight-room building this year, 
making the fourth of its kind In the past two years,——Tha 
Lincoln Leaflets prepared by Deputy State Supt. Skinner, and 
published in the last issue of the Journal, are worthy of praise, 

The veteran professor of Mathematics in the State Univer- 
sity, Dr. Kirkwood, has been granted an assistant. 

Tue JOURNAL says something of special excellence in its 
editorial column each week, but nothing else, in the estima- 
tion of the writer, has quite*equaled the short article entitled 
“The Play Impulse,” in the last number for April. For good 
common sense, or, in the view of much that is written on that 
subject, uncommon sense, tersely expressed, the editor has 
certainly won the good will of all schoolmen and women who 
are opposed to that feature of ‘‘ The New Education” which 
legitimately makes the will of the child the controlling power. 
It is to be regretted that there are some schools in Indiana 
that will regard this editorial as a direct personal =. am 


State Editor, Onton C. SooTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

IowA.—The Page Co. Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Shenandoah, May 22 and 23. They have a senting good pro- 
gram,—Friday evening consisting of recitations and addresses, 
and Saturday morning and afternoon of papers and discussions 
on school subjects, 

Supt. J. B, Moulux, who has for the past four years done 
excellent work at Fairfield, has accepted a call to take charge 
of the schools of Hastings, Neb. A high salary took a good 
man from Iowa. Miss Schofield, for the past year the effi- 
cient principal of the high school at Fairfield, has been elected 
to the superintendency to succeed Mr. Moulux. Miss Alice 
Heald is elected principal of the Fairfield High School.——Mr. 
A. H. Waterhouse remains at Brighton another year, at an in- 
crease in salary from $70 to $85 per month.——Mr. J. O. 
Thompson, of Kirkville, goes to Eddyville as principal of the 
schools next year.——State Supt. J. W. Akers is untiring in 
his labors. His calls to address the normal institutes of the 
summer prove his popularity and efficiency as a promoter of 
the cause of education in the state.——Miss Delia Knight in- 
structs in the Western Chautauqua, at Rome City, Ind., in 
July. Prof. E. B. Warman and she take charge of the Phys- 
ical Exercise department in the same ; she will instruct the 
ladies, and he the gentlemen. 


Kansas.—D. C, Tillotson, so well-known as the excellent 
and successful Supt. of Schools in Topeka, has been unan- 
imously reélected to that position. Few men in the country 
bring more good sense, energy, or grip to the work of superin- 
tendence than Supt. Tillotson. The result is that the schools 
feelthe impulse. The work in that city is making rapid strides. 
The teachers are united, the pupils are interested, and the 
is healthy. Fifty thousand dollars will be expended 
the coming year in school-houses. It would be a good place 
for the meeting of the National Educational Association in 1886. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinngsotTa.—Prof. B. F. Kaerr, the very able and success- 
ful principal of the Minneapolis High School, has resigned his 
position on account of ill-health..—There have been enrolled 
in the Zumbrota public schools 32 new pupils since the open- 
ing of the present term.—— Prof. William Moore has engaged 
to serve as Supt. of the Lake City schools for another year. 
——Asst. State Supt. W. W. Pendergast recently lectured to 
the Mankato Normal School on ‘‘ Mound Builders.’”’——May 
1, the Cornell Alumni Association of Minnesota enjoyed a re- 
union and banquet at the West Hotel in Minneapolis. ——The 
public-school teachers of St. Paul were paid their April salaries 
on May 2. The pay roll aggregates $13,659. 

Stillwater high and grammar schools celebrated the 110th 
anniversary of the battle of Lexington and Concord with pat- 
riotic selections from Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Ban- 
croft, and Higginson, interspersed with appropriate music. 
On * Arbor Day”’ the beautiful custom of tree-planting was 
instituted in the public schools, and, although but little time 
oe given to preparation, the occasion was one of great 
n 


MicHigANn.—Gov. Algor has appointed the Rev. Theo. R. 
Nelson State Supt. of Public Instruction, vice H. R. Gass, re- 
signed. Mr. Nelson was acting president of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege during the absence, in Europe, of D. V. Brooks. At the 
beginning of the current school year he was appointed to the 
chair of English literature in the normal school of Michigan. 
He brings to the office ability, ripe scholarship, and the pres- 
tige of a successful career. If the good ple of the com- 
monwealth would make the salary of the chief of this depart- 
ment $5,000 a year, instead of the miserable pittance which is 
ain ‘at they would be able to keep a good man when he is 

‘ound. 

One of the wise men of the legislature has been trying to 
to secure the passage of an amendment to the school-law pro- 
hibiting all teachers, ros. and superintendents from 
serving as members of the boards of ‘‘school examiners” 
in the counties of the state, although the duties of the latter 
office may be discharged without conflicting with the obliga- 
tions of the former, Anything to keep the control of the 
schools from falling into the hands of people who know some- 
thing about them, and who are more sensible of their defects 
than any other class of persons. The same kind of statesman- 
ship would have the candidate for the bar examined by the 
horse-tamer, and the clergyman by the barber. Fortunately 
the measure was defeated, but the fact that it was offered 
betrays the presence of a false idea of the eternal fitness of 
things, whi , in various forms, has done much to cripple the 

The Calumet school authorities employed Miss N. C. Van- 
derwalker, of Kalamazoo, one of the best primary teachers in 
Michigan, last fall,—instead of following the too common 
practive of placing the poorest and cheapest teachers in the 
primary departments,—and placed her in charge of the young: 
est children, at a salary equal to that of the grammar depart- 
has 80 satisfactory that they de- 

mploy several other accomplished primary teachers 
the coming year. 


New Yorx.—The State Association has changed its place 
of meeting from Chautauqua to Saratoga, so that there shall 
be no opposition between that and the National Association. 
@ state meeting will be held July 8, 9, and 10. 

State Supt. Ruggles has just appointed H. R. Sandford, for 
eleven years past Supt. of Schools at Middletown, to fill the 
vacancy in the regularstate corps of institute instructors. Mr. 
Sandford commenced work under that appointment the 1st of 
May. The other members of the corps are John H. French, 
James Johonnot, and Eugene Bouton. Mr. Sandford has re- 
the superintendency at Middletown, He is a strong 
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man, and will add t weight to the efficient corps of insti- 
tute conductors in the Empire State. 

Mr. George T. Church, who has been Supt. of the Saratoga 
Springs public schools for several years, has received a flatter- 
ing overture from Middletown, Orange Co. He has been 
elected to the position of Supt. of Schools of that flourishin 
town. Supt. Church has shown himeelf an efficient an 
successful officer, and the people of Saratoga sincerely hope 
they may be able to retain his services with them. 


o.—The legislature created a State Forestry Bureau at 
ea session, and Governor Hoadley has appointed Supt. 
Peasiee of Cincinnati director for six years. Mr. Peaslee has 
also been appointed counselor for Ohio of the American 
Institute of Civics, which was organized in Boston recently, 
with Henry R Waite, Ph.D., president of the society, and 
Hon. Morrison R. Waite, chief-jastice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
president of the Advisory Board. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— At a meeting of colored people, held in Philadelphia the 
other evening to consider the advisability of proves indus- 
trial education for colored children, the Rev. Dr. Crummel, a 
colored Episcopal clergyman of Washington said: ‘‘ Among all 
the missionaries from various countries at work in Africa, 
none have so mach celebrity, and few do so effective work, as 
the missionaries from America. Their great success is due 
almost entirely to their practicality. They not only preach 
the Gospel to the natives, but at the same time give useful in- 
straction in industrial education. They teach the use of 
manual labor; place, whenever possible, implements of agri- 
culture and trade in the hands of the people, and give them 
practical knowledge of the achievements of civilization. They 
thus arouse a hearty appreciation of labor on the part of the 
people, and open to them opportunities for a livelihood almost 
incalculable in value. Experience in West Africa shows that 


and the civilization and evangelization of the le. Diver- 
sified industries are n for the poaguend el te colored 
race, and when they have practically demonstrated the ability 
Prey possess, grand and glorious future will begin 


— President Warren, of the Boston University, thinks that 
sex isolation in education is a survival of the same medisval 
ideas which created and sustained monasticism. ‘If the aim 
be,” he says, ‘‘ to narrow a human being to one small function, 
isolation will be found helpful; if the aim be the semi-devel- 
opment of a human being, semi-isolation is by all means desir- 
able. On the other hand, harmonious, all-sided development 
demands harmonious influences from every side. Masculine 
inflaence alone, feminine influence alone, can never produce 
the broadest and completest humanistic culiure. Only in the 
fully human society of men and women can a normal develop- 
ment of character go forward. Where mental and moral im- 
provement is the earnest, common purpose, the refining and 
ennobling influence of each sex upon the other in association 
can hardly be over-estimated. It is an elevatingand moulding 
foree, whose potency and value have but just begun to be rec- 
ognized in the higher education.’’ 


— The sad experience of a college graduate is again goin 
the rounds of the papers. This time he is a most 
person, who, after leaving college with the highest honors, tried 
in vain to earn an honest livelihood, and was at last compelled 
to become a waiter in a ten-cent ‘‘ hash-house”’ in Chicago. 
The moral that is deduced from all this is, that a college edu- 
cation is not only useless, but positively injurious in what is 
grandiloquently called ‘the battle of life.’”’ All this is very 
absurd. A college education is not at all necessary for a great 
many callings in life, and no one in his senses proposes it as 
the only short and easy road to success. But a liberal educa- 
tion never spoiled any one who was not spoiled already. Given 
the energy, ability, tact, and perseverance necessary to achieve 
success, and a J sew education only makes them more power- 
ful. Now, as always, knowledge is power; and now, as always, 


the greatest prizes in life are reserved for the men who possess 


there is a very serious relation between industrial education | the greatest amount of intelligence and wisdom. 


Literature, and the Department of Science. These depart- 
ments shall be sub-divided as follows: (1) History and Art, 
—general, professional; (2) Literature, eral, professional ; 
(3) Science,—physical, natural, social, political. mental, moral. 
The board of directors shall annually be sub-divided into three 
committees of three members each, to be known as: (1) The 
Committee on Readings in History and Art; (2) the Commit- 
tee on Readings in Literature; (3) the Committee on Readings 
in Science. These committees shall recommend to the Board 
books for reading in their respective departments, and shall 
prepare necessary outlines of work. These outlines will be 
published in the educational journals of the state. 


— It is stated that there is no conflict of authority between 
the overseers and the faculty of Harvard University relative 
to the requirements for admission to the freshman class. 
fact, the proposition to eliminate Greek from the requisites for 
admission to the University originated ina report made to the 
Board of Overseers three years ago. It is believed that the 
Board of Overseers will eventually ratify the recent action of 
the faculty. ; 


— A profession, to be pursued to its just and height 
of skill and success, must be the leading object of a Wen anon 


In the Beginning.—It is not enough to erect the flag ahead 
to mark the spot when the drunkard dies. It must be planted 
at the entrance of his course, proclaimed in flaming capitals: 
THIS Is THE WAY TO DEATH. Over the whole territory of 
** prudent use’”’ it must wave and ward; for if we cannot s 
people at the beginning, we cannot separate between that an 
the end. He who lets strong drinks alone before they are 
meddied with is safe, andhe only. They should be, if in the 
family at all, labelled poison, as we label laudanum, and 
‘touch nct, taste not, handle not,’’ should be the rule as to 


everything that contains them.—Dr, Lyman Beecher. 


NORMAL SERIES, 


COLLOQUIAL FRENCH DRILL. 


By E. AUBERT, Prof. in the Normal College, N. Y. 


columns in such a way that those in one column, when 
used ina question, call for an answer containing the 


words it contains. 
A copy for examination 30 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & C@., Publishers, 
29 W. 33d Street, New York. 


Blood and 


9 14 
SSS, 


Iam an old man. For 28 years I suffered with ulcers 


A series of fifty vocabularies, each consisting of forty ped my right leg as ae ro of senate poe Ampu- 
On Was sugges as © only means of preserving 
French words or phrases in common use, classified and | i176. "The doctors could do nothirg for me, and thought 
progressively arranged for drill in speaking the lan- ves years I had a ~ 
" rdsand phrases are t s c has © a perwanent cure, an 
ten years to my life. Wm. R. REED, 


I have taken Swift's Specific for blood poison con- 
of each vocabulary are model forms for questions and | 1.4 . speedy and thorough cure after my parents had 
answers, which will develop the proper use of the spent hundreds of dollars for treatment. 
AvuGusTus WENDEL, M.D., Newark, N. J. 
Swift's 8 fic is vegetable. Treatise on 
Diseases mailed tree. 

Tue Swirt Sprciric Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga, 

or 159 W. 231 8t,N. ¥ 


Hall Co., Ga, 


rer 


Saratoga Summer School,). 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all persons who have occasion to read or speak in public. 
Eleventh Season. Term of Four Weeks, July 30 te Aug. 15. with 
study. Tuition and board low. Summer Excursion Tickets by rail and water at reduced rates. 


Full Descriptive Circular free 


free. DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Prest., 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers omly — can be obtained thro 


im any study,?’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent Gpesiaitet. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first class Lite: and Educational Journal. 

N. B.—Schools and families supplied with teachers 
Address THE OORRESPONDENOR UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle St., Chicago. (AGTS. WANTED.) 


The N. Bureau of Education 


Is able to offer the services of an accomplished lady 
teacher, now at the head of the Kindergarten pan oe | 
Department, in a leading Normal School, to cond 
classes in Summer Institutes or Schools, from June to 
October. For particulars, ai ply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

519 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


A CLASSICAL TEACHER 


Is wanted for next Autamn, in one of our best private 
schools, A christian entlieman, first-class scho'ar, 


graduated from one of our best colleges, and experi- in many schools. 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 
519 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00 

Address, N. E. PUBLISHING co., 
510 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Now Ready, 


The Vole of Proceedings and Addresses | 


NATIONAL ED nent crease its value. 
UCATIONAL ASSOCIATION | and full particulars {Illustrative Geology and 


tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


At Madison, Wis.,' 1884. 
For sale = Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


REMINGTON 


h 
the School Bureau department of the CHICA G0 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- ° 
stitution furnishing instruction to *‘amy person 
THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
WRITING MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


“advise parents to have all their boys and girls taught 
shorthand writing and shorthand writer 
who can type-write his notes would bes 


in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and composition; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Charles Reade 
says, type- 
trade or profession. 

Again, probably no other inven- 
tion of this century has done so 
much to relieve overworked lit- 
erary and professional men from 
nervous strain as the Remington 


KB Satisfaction 


Send for circulars. 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT, 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRBAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, ked, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by Orders on which the fail 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
poem prepaid. On orders from other States, we will re 

the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.O.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
—~ Bh Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 
er. 


guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 
be refunded, sf not found perfectly satisfactory after four weeks trial.' . 
{ We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JouURNAL OF EDUCATION.] 


GEORGE FROST & 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address 


STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


afer from poverty 
The 


It affords drill 


Intermediate Grades. Price, 


check: 


Drawing Sheets, 


writing is a valuable 


ones busy ; (2] To eontrol, 


while culti ns taste. Pr 
Hints on their Use, 20 cts. 


ers, Games, Method Books, etc. 


TIS NOT YET 100 LATE 


70 ORDER: 


The Favorite Primary Speaker, John B. Gough. 


Easy Lessons in Industrial Drawing, 


Book I, for Prim and Kindergarten Grades ; road ms : 

Book Ii, for Primary and Grades and 40 Dearhern Chicago. 

consists of a large variety of simple exercises, with 
ered groundwork for their reproduction. 


Consisting of 120 designs of Straig 
Graceful Curve, and the Ellipse. Any one can use best American Authors, and 
them to advantage; [1) To keepthe restless little 
8) To satisf 
apil’s activity; apd a 
P ; (3) y ion with 


where, 


A. FLANACAN, 
163 Randolph Street, Chicage, 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED 
it 


ew book 
ndest book 


A new collection of over 100 easily learned, choice| 2 age. 
short, and pretty pieces suitable for boys and girls Engrevin and erie oer ‘heey. EMA 
from three to ten years old, for Pablic and Private; D. 

Entertainments. Just out. Price, postpaid, 20 cis,| to A. D, WORT. 


The Favorite Intermediate Speaker, 
Type-writing is already taught 


It selis at sight. Send for 
GTON & OO., 


WANTED. 
One Hundred Teachers to sell our “‘ CHILD’S BIBLE” 


Will be out. May 15. and will contain about 100 during vacation, and if successful to continue on 
choice selections of easily learned humorous, seri- | salary. 


us. d dramatic pieces, suitable for children 
intermedia’ price, 20 ets. signed his school, and is now with us. 


. One high school teacher, who worked last 
in | summer, sold as high as #S and Zt ina da: ys 
y 


teacher who was receiving 8550, we now pay $20 a 
week, and expect to increase it another year. 


TEACHERS! 


The Publishers of “THe CoTTaGse HEARTH,” a 
ht Lines, the | beautifal illustrated home magazine, of stories and 


every phase of woman’s work, 


ACENTS 
in every town, to whom liberal and permanent 
positions will be given. An ex risesed canvaseer can 
earn from $30 $40 a week. Any smart man or 


xa Drop mea card for 32 pp. Catalogue of Speak-| woman can do well. Send for free sample copy and 


Tae CoTTaGE HEARTH Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


— terms to 


AGENTS WANTED cock. 


Containing the 
ONLY complete 
record of every- 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, | compronensive asa, sostractive. 


339 Broadway, NEW YORK. bol tf 


8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


Un 
ances and ten MERICA 
ance and inter- 
Biography 
ra 

of the Rxrime Best History Civil War. 
WESTERN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. Elegantly 
Low in price! Agents are reaping aharvest. Sen x terms 


circulars. Address The Coburn Newman 
Ce., Metropolitan Bleck, C 


Natural His- 


From $2.00 up; 
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— The Iowa Teachers’ Reading Circle have adopted the fol- 
lowing: The course of reading shall cover a period of four 
years, and shal! consist of selections from three departments; 
viz., the Department of History and Art, the Department of 


= 


>. 
| of 
< 
| 
— 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Ma er, CASSELL & CO., Limited, ! 
| departmen F 
q 
if 
. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Look Th ousand Facts, Adams ndrews 
A ‘ Beamish R Carter & Bros, N 1 50 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. ‘ Beers Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 = 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. ° ° Brewer a & Co, N } = 
ctio racles, etc. > 
On the Sublime and Beautifal. ° Burke JB Alten, 
The Hudson River Tunnel; Method of Construction. J Wil Th = 
Pestalozz!’s Leonard and Gertrade, Channing Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 
Man Cooke D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Tables for Bridge Engineers. ° DuBois J Wiley & a” Yy 1 2 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. . ° ° Guinn Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 50 
The Lack of Roaring Camp and other . Harte Houghton, Miffiln & Co, 1 00 
Cassell’s Concise Cassell & Co, N ¥ 5 00 
Madam How Why. Kingsley Macmillan & Co, N 50 
Fireside Lowell Miffilln & Co, Boston 1 00 
The Lenape Stone. Mercer G P Putnam's Sons, N 1 25 
Fragment from an Old Inn. M “ 1 26 
Paradise Lost. Books I and Il. Milton Clark & Maynard, N ¥ 35 
In the Woods and Oat. . Pansy D Lothrop & Co, Boston 
The Quincy Methods Illustrated. . . E L Kellogg & Co, N Y¥ 
A Satchel Guide for 1885. ° Houghton, ‘iffita & Co, Boston 1 50 
How Shall I Pronounce. ‘ ° Phyfe GP Patnam’s Sons, N ¥ 1 25 
The Minor Prophets ° ° . Pusey Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 3 00 
Louis Pasteur; Life and Labors. . . Radot D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 25 
ic Chem ° Remsen Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 30 
Sermons of Bishop Sim Crooks Harper & Bros, N ¥ 2 50 
8 er’sGarland. . P Garrett & Co, Phila 1 75 
French Revolution. 3 vols. . Taine Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 7 50 
Student’s Manual. Todd Baker & Taylor, N 1 60 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


An INTERESTING INTERVIEW. — A reporter 
recently called at Cady’s Commercial College 
14th Sireet, and University Place, N. Y., and 
asked an interview with the principal of that 
institution, Mr. Chas. E. Cady, in regard to the 
truth or falsity of certain statements which 
had been made about his having been cured of 
bad chronic nasual Catarrh by Compound 
Oxygen; the matter being one of special inter- 
est to the public, as a very large number of 
people in America are afflicted with this trouble- 
some and often disgusting disease. Mr. Cad 
cheerfully responded to his enquiries, an 
made substantially the following statement: 
os By the time I was twenty-one I had Catarrh deeply- 
and fixed. It came on so slow that I y 
knew it was Catarrh. J was continually hawking and 
. 1 became a nuisance to mysel/,and I know 
was to other There was a constant — 
always had a weak stomach, this 


paw 
made S weaken. I was in the grip of this 
After remedies without advan 


an experiment with Compound 


resolved to y- 
gen, and red a Home Treatment Jn the short 
space of was visible. I 


weeks great improvement 
the treatment, at satervals, for nearly siz 
months, when my Catarrh, which had been unusually 
é » was at an end. The unpleasant secretions 

, and also the pain in my head which had 


accompanied them. The necessity for the hawkiug and 
spitting disappeared, my sto grew stronger 
my d on better. 

“ This was about three years . Bince then J have 
had no return of the Catarrh. 1 Ww my cure must be 


le permanent, for I have taken several slight 


colds, w have passed away without leaving an 

evil effects. During my Catarrh days such colds w 

quote as free lease 

believer in the virtues of Oxygen.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative t, will 
be sent free, on application to Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 


Tae Summer or ORATORY. — 
Moses True Brown has, we think, wisely con- 
cluded to hold the third session of his Summer 
. Schoolin Boston. The rooms of the Boston 
School of Oratory are especially well arranged 
for the purpose, cool, andcentral. Besides the 
instruction of the school, the Professor has ar- 
ranged a course of reading and lectures by the 
following eminent professionals: 

Theodore Weld, “ Phillips ;” Henry N. 

Hudson, LL.D., ‘‘ Webster;”’ Rev. Francis T. 
Russell, “A Study of Cardinal Wolsey,” 
“a VIIL,”’ act iil., scene 1; 
Ch ll, miscellaneous read ; Henry 
Dixon Jones, “‘As You Like it;” R. G. 
Hubbard, miscellaneous read de 
Hayes, —- from Dickens and other au- 
thors; Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale, Recitations 
asa Fine Art Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, 
“The Educational Value of the Delsarte The- 
psf.) Expression ; ‘‘Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, 
“Literary Entertainments;’’ Miss Mary L. 
Craigin, first assistant in the Boston School of 
Oratory, will conduct the practical application 
of the Delsarte system to voice, gesture, and 
sthetic physical culture. 


Professor Brown states the leading objects of 
the schools to be,— To call together in earnest 


council students of the new philosophy of ex- 
on, for an interchange of ideas. To pre- 

sent for consideration the latest phases of the 
t and work of such eminent thinkers as 
Spencer, Darwin, Delsarte, Mantegazza, Duch- 
enne, Legouvé and Lemoine. To present the 
latest deductions of Modern Science bearing 
a Synthetic Philosophy of Expression. 

© attempt to determine a common und 
upon which all who teach the Delsarte System 
may stand. To establish an agreement in the 
statement and nomenclature of principles 
underlying the science of Expression. In a 
word, to lead the way toa broad and catholic 
consideration of the whole subject. To further 
these ends, he has ay A re-written the 
course of fifteen lectures which he gave at 
Cottage Hill, last year. Those lectures state 
his conclusions without reserve, and with 
some d of decision. He will welcome 


egree 
honest dissent; for he seeks the thruth, and he 
be can give us a new truth for an old error is 


y 
“= without continual pl 


Tue enterprising publishing firm of Ginn, 
Heath & Co. have dissolved partnership by 
limitation. Mr. Heath retires, and the busi- 
ness will be hereafter carried on under the title 
of Ginn & Co. The cordial good will of a host 
of friends will go with Mr. Heath; and every- 
body will desire the utmost prosperity for the 
new firm, which will consist of Mr. Edwin 
_— Mr. Geo. A Plympton, and Mr. F. B. 


Tux Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk, which is 
being advertised in this journal, has won the 
highest encomiums from the most competent 
authorities as the best food for infants and in- 
valids. A treatise on this all-important topic 
will be mailed free of cost to all applicants, by 
the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Miik Co., 86 Hud- 
son St., New York City, or can be procured of 


druggists. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


se can be done by us 
ding and wearisomness 
to our faint and sensitive abilities.— Milton. 


--The Blood Would Ran. For five years I was 
a great sufferer from Catarrh. y nostrils 
were s0 sensitive that I could not bear the least 
bit of dust; at times so bad the blood would 
run, and at night I could hardly breathe. 
After sag many things without benefit, I 
used Ely’s Cream Balm. I am a living witness 
of its efficacy. Pxter Bruce, Farmer, Ithica, 
N. ¥. Easy to use, price 50 cents. 


— It is doubtful if there are fifty men in the 
United States who speak and write the Eng- 
lish tongue correctly.—The Graphic. 


1@™ Fashion is Queen. Fast, brilliant, and 
fashionable are the Diamond Dyes colors. 
One package colors 1 to 4 pounds of 8. 
10c. for any color. Get at druggists. ells, 
Richardson & Co , Burlington, Vt. 


— Universal education is one of the guaran- 
tees of liberty and social stability.— G@uizot. 


— No other preparation so concentrates and 
combines blood-purifying, vitalizing, enriching 
and invigorating qualities as Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Quality should be considered when 
making comparison. 


—No worthy en 


—The only thing certain about litigation is its 
uncertainty. It is certain, however, that law- 
ers, clients,and everyone else should use Ester- 
brock’s Steel Pens. 
— Excellence in any department can now 
be attained only by the labor of a lifetime, It 
is not purchased at a lesser price.—Johnson. 


— Merited Praise. The universal be- 
stowed upon Kidney-Wort as an invaluable 
remedy for all disorders of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels, is well merited. Its virtues are 
universally known, and its cures are reported 
on all sides. Many obstinate cases have suc- 
cumbed to it after they had been given up b 
the and “sold treatment wi 
never cure, druggists. See 
advertisement. 


— Conviction of ignorance is the doorstep 
dha temple of 


ApvicE TO MorTruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep 4 relieving the child from pain, and the 
little b awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It 2 So to taste. It soothes the 
child, the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates bowels, and is the best 


all 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


ded as meetin 
— progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


a want long experienced by 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


rd The Enterlimears have 
wo ng 6 Enterline 
Classics 


416 


Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study 
lassic h the lines of Latin and 
 wiincure been used for thirty years, 


Specimen d Catalogue free. 
CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


, should secure copies of our Enter. 
Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standar: 


Physiolo 


Send for Circular. 


$9 
cal “Charts of Life. 
Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 

RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, £. Agt., 75 Hawley St., Bestou. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCING BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Purr 


Licut.’’ 
THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 
couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love’’ of Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
ially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 

right and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, high finish paper and 
handsomely bound in_ boards. rice, 35 
mail, postpaid ; $3.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers wil! mail a single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 

Specimen Pages Free. 

Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1885. 
THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


has done mere business during April, 1885, than in the 
corresponding month of either of the ten years of its 
history. It has 2000 constant members registered upon 
its books, and all the States and Territories, with 
Canada, are ite field. Hence School Officers know 
where to apply, and the best Educators where to 
register, to gain their object. The Summer and Fall 
vacancies are now being filled. All ladies and gentle- 
men not already members, who desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of our extensive patronage 
and established reputation, should now register. Cir- 
culars and forms of application sent free by 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Hiram OnovuTr, LL.D ,— 

My Dear Sir: The three teachers procured through 
your aid are doing most excellent work in their co 
operative spheres. They are looking well and happy, 
and I have reason to believe are peas with their posi- 
tions. I hope to retain them a longtime. When any 
vacancies occur for the relief of which I can apply to 
you, you will hear from me promptly. 

JOHN 8, IRwIN, Supt. of Schools, 
Feb. 14, 1885 Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Congress Hall, 


SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 


The headquarters of Tur 
EDUCATIONAL AssocIATION, 
the best hotels in the country. Members 
will be entertained at $2.50 per day for 
gentlemen, and $2.25 per day for ladies ; 
it being understood that at these prices 
two persons occupy one room, 


FRENCH, CERMAN, and MUSIC. 


A lady of experience who can teach F; 
German by the Method, and can 
ew 
applying at once 
ORCUTT, Manag 
N. B. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, "9 cta. bottle 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 


One of 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 

Word-Book 

Grammar Blanks, 

Etymological Blank. 

Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 

School! Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music. 

Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard: CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books zen may 
a Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @B EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata. 
logue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to 

C, M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AID are the best and cheapest 

4 system for tonducting 
schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chrom 
eredit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
gant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set (ic. 
0 new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance. 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per dozen, Large set samples We. If you do 


not care to order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, pon we will carely please 1 Price 
list, order blanks, return envelopes free, All postpaid by mail. 
Stamps taken. Please send a order. FINE ART PuBLisuine 
Co., WARREN, Pa. 


Readings! wo 94 Recitations! 


of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 


is now ready. Brimtul of the latest and best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and home enjoyment, combining 
Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
216 pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 


Club rates and full List of Contents free. 
P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Teachers and others wishing a safe security, paying 
per cent. net, are invited to address the undersigned, 
formerly a New England teacher, for full particulars 
and references. Your correspondence confidential. 
Circulars and References can be seen at the 
office of THe JOURNAL, 
A. 8. LAKE, Loan and Investment Agent, 
512 1 cow Shenandoah, Page Co., lowa. 
HORTHAND 
at 
on the 
STENOGRAPH aapia, iegivic 
Pp 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is Jearned in much 
less time than other systems. Price #40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 
U.S. STENOGRAPH CO., 8T,LOUI8,MO. 
W. M. BELOHER & Co., Agents for New England, 

36 Bromfield St. ,Boston. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 
Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 
idly, and makes a fine point. 

Warranted to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 

Send for descriptive circular to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


ELOCUTION. 


Prof. GEo. w. BLISH, 


7 


Founder and Proprietor of 
The Blish School of Elocution, 
BOSTON, 
Will engagements to deliver illustrative lectures 
on * ing as a Fine Art,” before State and County 
Conventions. Address, TREMONT T#uPLE, Boston. 


The next school 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
AID to School Attendance. Single copy, 


cents. Stamps taken. J. M. BANNO 
413 ps , 
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Home Items and Topics. 
our own fault. 


—*“All 
If you sick when you can 
hop bitters that never—Fail. 


—The weakest woman, smallest child, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 
and great good. 

— Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 
tiem, kidney trouble, or any weakness, will be 
made almost new by using hop bitters, 

1g My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters, and I rec- 
ommend them to my people. — Methcdist 
Clergyman. 


Ask ony good doctor if hop 
Bitters are not the best family 
On earth!!! 


Malaria fever, Ague, and Billiousness will 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bit- 
ters arrive. 

‘‘My mother drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia all out of her system with hop bitters.” 
—Kd, Oswego Sun. 

1@> Keep the kidneys healthy with hop 
bitters and you need_not fear sickness, 

— The vigor of i: for the aged and in- 
firm in hop bitters!!! 

f life nothi uals 
{ip tiny all troubles 
Thereto,” 

—‘' The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly, and from which they will receive the 
greatest benefit is hop bitters.” 


— Thousands die annually from some form 
of kidney disease that might have been pre- 
vented by timely use of hop bitters. 


— Indigestion, weak stomach, irregularities 
of the re cannot exist when hop bitters 
are used, 


Atimely * * *# of hop 
Bitiers will k a whole famil 
In robust health a year at a little cost, 


— To produce real genuine sleep and child- 
- i all night, take a little hop bitters on 
retiring. 


None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 
SauveuR Summer COLLEGE or 
GUAGES —Tenth Annual Session, July 6 to 
Aug. 14, at Burlington, Vt. — Dr. Sauveur 
has made some véry important changes in his 
programme this year, which can not fail to at- 
tract the attention of his former patrons and 
of all who are interested in the study of mod. 
ern and ancient languages and literature. The 
scope of work is much broader than heretofore. 
In the French German and departments there 
are many changes for the better. There are 
7 experienced instructors in each, parall+] 
courses have been established for each of the 
three classes in both languages, with 16 hours 
instruction every day. The subjects presented 
in the French and German lectures (to be 
delivered by 5 Professors this year), embrace a 
wide range of literature, and in addition to 
these there will be weekly readings in French, 
German and Italian. The Spanish and Italian 
departments are incorporated in the regular 
course, and cffer an opportunity for more ad- 
vanced work. Modern Greek has been rein- 
stated this year for those who may choose this 
elective. Several new departments have been 
created, and will be in charge of noted special- 
ists. The courses in comparative Philology, 
Sanscrit, Hebrew, Ancient Greek and Latin, 
offer great inducements to siudents in pursuit 
of these specialties in their recent develop- 
ments according to acknowledged authorities 
in thoee branches of literature. English is 
made a very prominent feature this year by 
the instruction of Anglo Sazon, comparative 
Grammar, and the formation of Modern En- 
glish, this feature of the programme cannot fail 
to be regarded asa great acquisition, since it 
tends to strengthen and improve the knowl- 
edge of our mother-tongue, besides granting a 
glimpse into the character of the Scandinavian 
and low German, the latter forming still an es. 
sential part of Modern German. The most 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSO . 


S Madison Street, Chicage, Ill, 
Branches : 

Allentown, Penn. ; Lincoln, Neb.; 

Tenn. ; Weston, Oregon. 

All applicants will be registered in all the branches 


without extra charge. 
ADRIAN, Michb., Aug. 9, 1884. 
“The School Board of Monona, Iowa, have chosen 
me to take charge of thisr schools. * * I shall send 
you the $15ina few days”” Pror.I, A. 8TROUT. 


ELY’s 
CATAR BALM 


New York City; 
Nasbvil 


Head, Allays 
fia mm ation. 
Heals the Sores. 
EResteres the 
Seuses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& positive Cure. 
50 cts. at 


HAY -FEVER 


60 cta. mall r 
Send for circular. Sample by mail, 10 c. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 
DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Acad &o. 
COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Department of Arts, four-years’ classical course 


Ul. Towne Scientific School, five year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (5) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer 
ing, ( eering, (¢) Architecture, lead- 
ing to B.S, and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical 
Chemist), M E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

Ill, Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Cons'itutional Law and Pabiic Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

IY. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between 
close of Second Year. 


V. Course at Music. Two-years’ graded course. 


optional fourth year. M.D. 


these courses at 


Mus 
+ Medical School. Three-years’ graded course, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
AMERICAN 
EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Pror, L. B, LANDIS,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, I 
secured in a short time a very pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 
Yours most res fully, JUHN LEAR, 
Prof. of Natural Sciences, Central Univ. Pella, ia. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
8. LANDIS, Manager, 

520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 

{ntroduces to coll » schoo d famili 
on; m 
schools to ts. é 
good ans Call on or address 
and 


J. FULTON, 
ok 23 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN ‘facuers’ 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more 


congenial 
situations, a change of location climate 
should register wih es at once. 


240 us (1) 


If you are satisfied, we do not want our name; 
are ambitious, and want something bh 
Hi bes is to your interest to register with us. 
ny 


Professors, Superintendents, Princi Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted Rothe West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS,, Kansas Crry, Mo. 


Seeking Promotion or a 
Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services cf PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP.- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 n 


a 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, stuff e ? 

with“ Hop” or? te poisonous Dental School. Two- years’ graded course. 
Il. Veterinary School, Three- years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 8. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea- 
ture in these three schools. 

IX. Law School, Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. of LL. B. 

X. Biological School. 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 

Il. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 
course in numerous subjects leading to degree Ph.D. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


for the py meee | year: College graduate to teach Ger- 
man in a Southern academy; another as choir master in 
boys preparatory school; four lady music teachers in 
academies and seminaries ; young lady to teach French 
in the South ; also teachers for other vacancies to be 
filled in Eastern and Southern states. Call or send 
stamp for form. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INS TITUTE, 
518 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


extensive preparations have been made by the 
committee in charge (Professor Deering, chair- 
man), to secure suiteble accommodations for 
applicants at reasonable rates, and reduced 
fares from the leading centres for round trip 
tickets. 

French and German tables for practice in 
the conversational idiom will be formed as in 


wo-years’ course, with ex- 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, | 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used,” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 
. Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
‘Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.” Dr, C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body, The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00. Burlington Vt. 


DNEY- WORT 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments ; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Philoso hical, and Mechanical 

es; Modern Languages a specialty ; 

rench, German, Spanish, and Italian, 

with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual tr 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 
Address 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La, 
NCLO-SWISS Mi LK 
CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes, Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


Have you seen our Educational Portraits? 


the past. With such increased facilities in 
every direction, it would seem certain that Dr. 
Sauveur has indeed secured the broadest sphere 
of activity for the coming session. His Sum- 
mer college of languages has become a national 
institution, enjoying the patronage of many 
states in the Union. 
SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State Norma ScHoot, 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass., June 4, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. Swasky,—Dear Sir : —The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago” has proved entirely 
satisfactory. e have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 
Yours traly, A. G. BoyprEn, Prin. 


Tue New England Agency of Clark & May- 
nard, Educational Publishers of New York 
City, has been removed to 24 Franklin St., 
Boston. H. I. Smith, Eeq., is the New Eng- 
land Agent of this reliable publishing house, 
and will be pleased to have School Officers, 
teachers, and all friends of education call upon 
him when in Boston. He represents a list of 
school text- books of admittable superiority and 
excellence. They include Anderson’s Histo- 
ries and Historical Readers; Leighton’s His- 
tory of Rome; Thomson’s New Arithmetic and 
Algebra; Keetel’s French Course; Reed and 
Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English and 
Higher Lessons in English; Hutchinson’s Phy- 
siology and Hygiene; Clark’s Commercial Law; 
English Classics, over fifty numbers; and 
others. 


—On hard—at the stationer’s Esterbrook’s 
popular pens in every variety of size, shape, 
style, and of superior quality. Hie thee to the 
stationer’s. 


ImPORTANT. —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Union Hotel, opposite sald depot. 
Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 424 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and save $3 00 Carriage Hire. 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and mae Og day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, 6, Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 
Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 


t the Grand Union than at any other strict! 
first-class hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, 


In making inquiry please specify department‘ 
Rav. JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
5I2q Univ. of Penn , West Philadelpbia, Pa. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton Sq. 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT og 
(Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address th: 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston 
an 


F.A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute 


For catalogues address 
Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


Michigan. Pharmacy: anaiytical and manufactur- 
gchemistry. High-school preparation required. 
ALBERT B, PaEscoiT, Dean, 
518 e Ann Arbor, Mich. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


lished for the advancement of art ed on anc 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 


ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 

881 H. BARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

AT Worozsrzer. For Both Sexes. : 


‘or 
E. H, Rvsex.t, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, . 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss ELLEN Hybs, Prin. 
'ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 


catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boyp=r, A.M, 
WORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TE NORMAL Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 183 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Col and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


CHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Aubarn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of exéellent 
Address Cuas,. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 
NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager of Tue Boston 
Aarncy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


The Central Educational Bureau. 


1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Matual Plan, 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 8. Feu, See’y. 


The Eastern Educational Borean, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Saperin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers. Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
514tf 36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mess, 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Good Teachers Registered Free. 
Over 100 vacancies (May 9th), and more coming; Jarge 
salaries, $300 Register now. 
stamp. 
“Scheel Officers Wanting Teachers will find 
our pian and service better than any hitherto offered. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AVERY, Manager. 2 West 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


ANOTHER COMBINATION. 


In a first-class Select School for young | in 
Tennessee, a lady well qualified to teach Vocal and In- 
strumental Music and Art, is wanted next autumn. 
Salary $650; also another in a ladies college in Mo., 
to teach Instrumental Music and Art. Apply atonceto 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID 


ENOB, 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for YY classes of students. Addrers, 
tor Clroular or information, T. J. MozGan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


"NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. Common branches. English and tific and 
Address Gorr, Rick, & Surrs, Principals, 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
50 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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EDUCATION. 


A Book which every Teacher of Latin should Read : 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


THE CLAIMS OF EACH PRESENTED, AND SPECIAL REASONS 
GIVEN FOR THE USE OF THE ENGLISH MODE. By M. M. 
Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 


Missouri. Price, $1.25. 


A copy will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Descriptive Educational Catalogue, containing full list of Latin and Greek text- 
books, sent to any teacher upon application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGU, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT 


OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 
This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one ior Primary and one for Grammar 


Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containin 


th most 


method cf teachi subject in the 


approved ing every 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. 1t contains a greater fund of valuable information, 


practically arran in relation to the teacher’s work 
day, this book is a guide or an constant @ GaeeLe 


PRIMARY MANUAL, 
GBAMNMAR, 


I have carefull 


the profeasion of 
out the United States. 
New York, July 2, 1884. 


examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instrnction for both 

think it an able and practical work, which will be found an inva!uable assistant to 
. Ioan 

THOS. HUNT 


vn is to be found ip any book similar in character or 


the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
where. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 


Publisher, 55 Cepar Srrext, New Yoré City. 


$1.00 | Both books sent te one address on receipt 
1.35 of $2.00, 


and Grammar Grades, and 
1 teachers, and particularly 
recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
» Prest. Normal City. 
sow 


FOURTH READER — NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, 


JUST READY. 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 
For GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH BCHOOLS etc., containing mixed voices or boys’ voices alone 


Enmtrodactery price, 60 cts, A specimen 
of introductory price. Poa Send for special Price list 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
30 Franklia St., Besten. 


will be mailed to any teacher for examination on receipt 
of the Normal Masic Readers and Charts, 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
9 Beud St, New Work. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 0O., 


sT. LOUIS, MO, 
Introd 


NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC. . 
EYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 
WALW’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 
HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PRYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 


ew Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 
FOURTH THOUSAND! 


Battles x American Revolution. 


(1775 1781.) 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH TO- 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION, 

By Hewry B. M.A., LL D., Col. U. 8, A. 
712 pages 8vo, cloth. .............--Price, $6.00. 
*,? A valuable work of reference for every teacher 
and student of history. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Pablisher«. 
518 lll & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8S. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpoxs, TAUCHNITZ’S Lzerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
lo Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
bscription or Foreign icais. 
ABL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont St., Boston. 


“ Has some notable merits, not the least of which pre 
its low price and un tone.” —The Critic 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthly Illustrated Magazine in English 
German, in Parallel (olamuns. 
elp for Students of 
Subscription price, 
ots. Ask y 
dress the publishers. 
THE OBRROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., 
Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., NEw YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in ft volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
for introduction in schools, 42 and 

ben 


cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. : 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©."STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 


493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


*| Attleboro, and Leo 


By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. 
of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearying bin with a 
mass of unimportant facte and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton, Malden, 

minster, -; Portland, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn.; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. : 
Educators will do well to examine this book. 
8; men copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 

espondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWNG CO, ,Pablishers, 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 171 Brosdvay. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
KMeetel’s French Course ; 

Beed and Kelilogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. 1. SMI 
come by 
The Pioneer History of America, 
1 Octavo, 1234 . 400 Elegant Engravings. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 


Stone’s History of England. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Ph lolegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical 1.10 


7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 


Sacred,—Social,—Patriotic 


Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 Hmersca Bher- 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 SONG WORSHIP. Full me per 
Jevon’s El tary I im Log, - sacred music, hymns and tunesof a high order, but 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, bright, musical, and taking for SUNDAY SoHOOL 


kyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Bducational 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


JOHNSON'S CYCLOPADIA, 


The best, latest, and cheapest, is selling 
at cut rates. Contains more subjects than 
Apptetons’ at one-third the price. 
Teachers earning less than $2,000 a 
year should secure agencies. Other cyclo- 
pedias SortBNEks’ ; BRIt- 
ANNICA, PEOPLE’s, etc.,) exchanged for 
JOHNSON’S. We sell cheap. 

Send for circulars. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


ii Great Jones St.. NEW YORK. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Publishers of 


Prang’s Awerican Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Natl. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary pets. 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spi dly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Color in 
hool Bd.) 


use. 35 cts. or $3.60 per doz, 
By Emma Pitt. Its 


with the sweetest music, pure and reverent Hymns, 
and bright Pictures, render it a book of en 

beauty. For the YounGER SOHOLAR- In SUNDAY 
SOHOOLS. Price 25 cts., $2.40 per doz, 


GE NG 74 of the htest, 
COLLE social sip of 
80) 
Great favorites. By R Waite. Price 50 cents. 
SONGS OF THE WAR.) The 
AR SONGS. t of Sacred songs and 
Hymns for Memorial Days, Patrietic music and 
the ryt that make the Secial 
Camp burn so htly. Price 50 cents. 
Barnabee’s Songs, or an Kvening with Bar- 
mabee. 21 of the best Comic Songs. $1.25. 
Forest Jubilee Band. Juvenile Cantata, by N. B. 
Sargent. Very atttractive, 40 cts., $3.60 per doz. 


Meledies. By Wade 
Piano accompaniment. Cta. 


Merry-Maki 
Jolly Nursery 


Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists}MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


For teach 


Prang’s Color Chart. 
by Boston 


Primary Schools. (Adopted 
Prang’s Growin Models, 


Manu/f's of | School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
ta For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Revised Holy Bible Notice. 


The Revised Holy Bible will be issued May 21st. The 
poo are requested to send in their orders to the book- 
sellers prior to May 10th, so that a | rompt{delivery can 
be made on day of issue, 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleeker 8t., New York. 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bremfeld St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & O00., Philadelphia. 


(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.85 | Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 


Westiake’s Commen School Literature. 


Putnam’s 8 of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $235 
BSotence Series (30 vols. -75| Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 


The Elemen 

The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 | Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Putnam’s World’s ess. 4.50 | Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Godwin’s Oyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.0@| Felton’s Unriveled Outline Maps. 
Brackett’s for Home and Se 1.25 | Sheppard’s Constitutien. 

Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each Petersen’s Science. 803 eow 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 


1.75 
Bascowm’s Mental Science, English Literature 


OChadbourne’s Natural 1.50 
Le Duo’s PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 
Full list, with specimen pages 
PORTER & COATES,| School Stationery, 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
14 & 1G PRACTICAL SISTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
Astor Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS, Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
NEW YORK. R AUB’, ARITH METICS. ¥ Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. cad every vasiety of 
32 ae a Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
ISON’ Address as above. 806 tf eow 
COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS, 
MPSON’ SCIENCE. 
BOSTON. AL TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
NNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
(New Edition," | Address NEW ENG, PUBLISHING 00., 
. | BAKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. | 10 Hawley , Boston. 


lish and Migher Lessens in aod 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
of the two ow- 
Royal Octavo, 1032 pp. 100 Magnificent Illustrations, 
peria 
Bor terms, descriptive circulars, and particulars address 


Mautchison’s Mhysiclegy and Hygiene 
Can double om in- 
Teachers 
People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
JONES BROS & 00., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louls. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, Shestnut St 

Susiness-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

pom New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
WELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 

HAGAR’S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. 8. Hi 

GOODRICH'S Child's History, Pisce, 

ROYSE'S American Literature, “8W YORE 

English Literature. 

iPPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 

Avithmetical Charts.) CRICAGO. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIBD YEAR’S SESSION will be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prin. of The Boston School of Oratory, and Prof 
Tu "tm the of tho Boston of 


fta College, will open a Summer School 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, to continue FIVE WEEKS. 
8S. Students wishi 


and rooms, For farther information, address 


SPECIAL 


Boston School of Oratory 


Delsarte 8 of Ex 


at 
commences 
send names. 
m, Viass. 


to join the Schoo! will 
Ne. 7 Beacen Street, Bosto 


NOTICE. 


struction 
MOSES TRUE BEOWN, Principal. 


Portraits are in great 


PRICE REDUCED TO 50 CENTS, 
demand 


among all grades of Teachers. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 
Ciry Hatt, 

Hoy. E. Warrz,— SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 
Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledgin i 

mo g the receipt of your “ Oral 
Lessons in Number.” In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is phiosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
a mortar eg bape work is that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and n of the child-mind in view all through. It is good i 

aud one which I think teachers will 


Very respectfully, A. P, STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, F 
OR TEACHERS: Sin 8. 6 
Copy for examination with a view to first introduction, by mail, oval, 60 oe. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-Liet of Eclectic Bd. Sertes sent on application. 


VAN ANTWERP 
& Cincinnati and New York. 


| 
| 
| 
Bo 
| | 
| 
= 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
_ ngwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 | 
und’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, .75 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule 
| 
newest t e 
Our Réucctions! 


